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Chronicle 


Home News.—Aiter six weeks of futile wrangling 
over the Muscle Shoals legislation, the Senate suddenly 
made up its mind and passed the Underwood Leasing bill 
by a vote of 50 to 30. The week prior 
to this decision was one of legislative 
somersaults. First, the Underwood 
bill was substituted for the Norris Government Opera- 
tion bill. Then an amendment proposed by Senator Jones, 
which called for a year’s investigation to ascertain the 
best uses to which the Muscle Shoals project could be 
put, was favorably voted upon for consideration. The 
Jones amendment was later rejected in favor of the Nor- 
ris bill with an amendment of Senator McKellar provid- 
ing for the manufacture of fertilizers. Attention was 
then called to the fact that the Underwood bill incor- 
porated the main features of the McKellar amendment. 
At this point of the discussion, Senator Norris pertinently 
asked the Senate “ when it was going to stop going round 
and round in a circle?” And Senator Harrison, com- 
plaining of the amount of time being wasted, remarked 
that the Muscle Shoals bill, as finally adopted, would 
eventually meet with the veto of President Coolidge. 
Finally, on January 14, ten Senators reversed their votes 
and the Underwood plan was adopted. 


New Delays 
Over Muscle 
Shoals 
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In the last session, the House passed the so called Ford 
Plan for the disposition of the Muscle Shoals property. 
This measure and the Underwood bill are widely diverg- 
ent in purpose. Accordingly the two bills must now be 
sent to conference. It is forecast that the subject will 
be submitted again to the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and that the House bill will be redrafted. There 
seems to be little possibility that a final decision on the 
disposition of Muscle Shoals property will be made dur- 
ing the present legislative session. 

To date, the Child-Labor amendment has been re- 
jected by three States, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina; it has been ratified by California and Arkansas. 
It is not unlikely that a decision on 
the amendment may be reached by the 
majority of the States before the sum- 
mer of this year. The legislatures of more than forty 
States began their sessions in January, and the amend- 
ment has been brought forward under different formali- 
ties. Thus, in Minnesota, it has been referred to com- 
mittee; in Nebraska it has been sent by the Senate to 
the Governor for recommendation; in some other States 
public hearings are being held; in more than half a dozen 
States, as in Ohio, Michigan, South Dakota, Kansas, New 
York, New Jersey, a popular referendum is being dis- 
cussed. It is as yet impossible to forecast accurately the 
fate of the proposal. The sentiment in Massachusetts, as 
shown in the recent referendum, is against the amend- 
ment ; this popular vote, however, does not bind the Legis- 
lature. There is a strong opposition being shown in 
Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Oregon, Wyoming, Tennessee, 
Missouri and many other States; on the contrary, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Montana are clearly in favor of 
the amendment. Thirty-four more States must ratify the 
amendment for adoption; rejection by ten more States 
would be-sufficient to defer it. 


The Child Labor 
Amendment 


Canada.—Addressing the Quebec Legislature, Premier 
L. A. Taschereau, of Quebec, made the significant state- 
ment that any attempt on the part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to permit the export of hydro- 
electric power to the United States 
would be vigorously contested. The 
statement evidently has reference not only to the nego- 
tiations being carried on by American promoters to ob- 
tain certain water-power concessions from the Canadian 
Government, especially those on the Ottawa River, but 
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also to the report of the power investigating committee 
of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts. This 
report discussed the availability of Canadian water-power 
for New England industries. After discussing the total 
amount of hydro-electric energy that might be obtained 
through the development of the Quebec water-ways, the 
committee report concluded that “ Quebec need not fear 
any power shortage within fifty years or more if a sub- 
stantial amount of its hydro-electric power is transmitted 
to New England.” The Quebec Government, however, 
is not convinced of the economic wisdom of exporting the 
water-power of the Province. A potent reason is that 
given by the Montreal Star, which declares that “ we may 
within a few years see huge power houses on the rivers 
of Ontario and Quebec, furnishing energy for the aggran- 
disement of American industry and to the detriment of 
Canada.” But another view states that water-power, unlike 
other natural resources, even though used to its greatest 
capacity, grows no less with the passing years; accordingly, 
it is argued that there is no reason why a surplus above the 
needs of Canadian industry should not be marketed in the 
United States. Within the past fifteen years, the devel- 
opment of the Canadian hydro-electric energy has made 
great progress. It is estimated that more than $700,000,- 
000 has been invested by Canadians in such projects; and 
American capital has also invested heavily. One of the 
principal developments is that of Lake St. John, at the 
head of the Saguenay River. Another project, calculated 
to produce about 400,000 horse-power, is that of Carillon 
Falls on the Ottawa River. It is estimated that there is 
more than 4,000,000 horse-power of water-power that may 
be developed in Southern Quebec, exclusive of the even 
greater amount that may yet be obtained from the St. 


Lawrence River. 


Czechoslovakia.— Under the continuous supervision of 
an emissary from Moscow the Communists of Czecho- 
slovakia recently held at Prague their second party con- 
The main issue was that of tac- 
Moscow commanded violent 

methods and the acceptance of prin- 
ciples opposed to the very existence of the Republic, whilst 
the head of the right wing, which so far had retained the 
leadership, argued that in a country in no great social and 
economic crisis and with a strong feeling for its newly 
acquired political liberty and national unity like Czecho- 
slovakia the course prescribed by Moscow was doomed to 
failure. Nevertheless Moscow’s dictate prevailed, and in 
the new Executive Committee of the party the right wing 
has only fourteen members as against eighteen of the 
left wing. The objections of the right wing are founded 
on the fact that so far the principles and tactics of the 
left wing have led only to losses in membership. Thus 
there had been a decrease of about 40,000 members during 
the last months. According to statistics compiled for the 
congress the party has, in Czechoslovakia, only 140,000 
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paying members, which is no more than one-third of its 
membership in 1920. A similar decline, though not so 
rapid, is seen in the membership of Communist athletic 
organizations in Czechoslovakia, which from 135,000 
members in 1921, steadily declined to 94,000 sometime 
in 1924. Of the 140,000 party members, 65 per cent are 
Czechs, 23 per cent Germans, 6 per cent Slovaks, more 
than 3 per cent Magyars, 1 per cent Poles and 0.13 per 
cent Ruthenians. In regard to religious affiliation, if such 
can properly be said to exist, the following statistics are 
given: no denomination 46 per cent, Catholics 41.71 per 
cent, Protestants 5.26 per cent, Jews 0.26 per cent only. 
Jewish influence, however, is very strong in the party. 
Since by its very existence the present left wing Com- 
munists Executive Committee in Czechoslovakia is causing 
troubles and is undermining the State, prudent statesmen 
well understand that its activities must not be made light 
of or even left unwatched. 


France.—After much negotiation and the threatening 
appearance for a while of disagreement between England 
and the United States, the International Financial Con- 
ference in Paris closed its meetings 
with the signing of an important agree- 
ment on Wednesday, January 14. The 
American representative, James A. Logan, and Winston 
Churchill reached complete accord on the question of the 
United States’ claims on German payments through the 
successful working of the Dawes plan. According to 
the text of the agreement, the United States will be paid 
by Germany, beginning September 1, 1926, 55,000,000 
gold marks, or $13,750,000, every year to make up the 
cost of the army of occupation until the sum of $240,- 
000,000 has been reached. Then to cover her war dam- 
ages the United States will get two and one-fourth per 
cent of the yearly German reparation payments. The war 
damage claim of the United States was limited to $350,- 
000,000, but at the last minute this limitation was struck 
out of the text. At the time of signing, Ambassador Kel- 
logg asked the conference to agree to the reservation that 
Washington was bound “only in so far as the rights 
of the United States were concerned.” Winston Church- 
ill immediately objected and was followed by Finance 
Minister Clementel of France, Premier Theunis of Bel- 
gium, and Finance Minister Stefani of Italy. At this 
Ambassador Kellogg signed without reservations and 
made the United States a contracting party of the Dawes 
plan. This closer cooperation of the United States in the 
affairs of Europe was hailed with enthusiasm by the press. 

Premier Herriot had scarcely recovered from his recent 
illness when the doctors declared that should he attempt 
to attend the opening of Parliament with its accompany- 
ing strain and labor throughout the 
sessions, he would probably suffer a 
relapse. The Premier, however, set 
aside the advice of the medical men and made his ap- 
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pearance at the opening session. He was coldly received. 
It was his first appearance since his illness, but the ap- 
plause was scant. Paul Painlevé was re-elected president 
of the Chamber by a majority of 313 as against 25 cast 
by the Communists for Comrade Cashin. The whole 
Right Opposition abstained from voting. The Upper 
House likewise re-elected its president in the person of 
M. de Selves. He received 167 votes. His opponent was 
the Socialist leader, Senator Bienvenu-Martin. But in 
the Chamber the opposition between the Nationalist and 
Socialist Deputies was so strong that no headway in the 
affairs of State could be made, and on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 15, a general fight was threatened and things became 
so serious that M. Painlevé had to give up the task of 
presiding and handed over control of the assembly to 
some dozen or so sergeants-at-arms. These had their 
hands full in preventing Nationalists and Socialists from 
coming to closer quarters in their opposition. In the dis- 
pute over the strike of the sardine packers at Douarnenez, 
M. Gouda seized a glass from the tribune and hurled it 
at the head of his opponent. It missed, but broke on the 
floor. Finally the Deputies were able to calm themselves 
sufficiently to give a vote of confidence in favor of the 
Government, 330 to 206. 


Germany.—On January 15 Dr. Hans Luther, former 
Lord Mayor of Essen and recent Minister of Finance in 
the Marx Cabinet, received his appointment from Presi- 
dent Ebert as German Chancellor, after 
giving assurance that he had evolved a 
workable solution for the long Cabinet 
crisis. His assurance, however, proved to be rather pre- 
mature. The new ministry had not yet been definitely 
introduced to the Reichstag before the Luther Govern- 
ment found itself in perilous straits and stormy waters. 
The following men were named by Dr. Luther as members 
of the new ministry: Foreign Secretary, Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, German People’s Party; Minister of Finance, 
Herr Saemisch, Centrist; Minister of Interior, Martin 
Schiele, Nationalist; Minister of Economics, Dr. Karl 
Neuhaus, Nationalist; Minister of Food, Count von 
Kanitz, Nationalist; Minister of Labor, Heinrich Brauns, 
Centrist; Minister of Justice, Dr. Schumacher, Centrist ; 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, Herr Stingel, Bavarian 
People’s Party ; Minister of Defense, Otto Gessler, Demo- 
crat. It was understood from the first that the new Gov- 
ernment could function only on condition that toleration 
would be shown it by the Centrists, which was the utmost 
it could expect from this source. But the storm that 
immediately arose against it was hardly expected. Com- 
munists and Socialists naturally were exceedingly bitter 
against the reactionary group that had replaced Chancellor 
Marx, whose ability, sincerity and efficient service are 
universally acknowledged, and whose kindness towards 
Stresemann, in saving him from the vengeance of the 
Nationalist group, was repaid by the most uncompromising 
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political opposition. President Ebert himself has taken 
occasion to express the very highest appreciation of the 
retiring Chancellor. Stresemann’s reactionary turn is now 
bearing its fruits. The Centrists, who had pledged them- 
selves to enter the Cabinet, were quickly made aware of 
the popular opposition they would meet from their old 
followers, and reconsidered the acceptance of their posts 
when the powerful Catholic trade unionists in the occupied 
territories adopted a resolution denouncing the Luther 
Government as constituting a challenge on the part of the 
employing class, “who hope to find in it the support 
they seek.” The Centrist trade unionists further arranged 
it as the beginning of “a bitter social conflict over the 
question of wages, hours of labor, taxation and prices.” 
The Socialist Vorwarts characterized the new Govern- 
ment as “a blow in the face of labor.” Socialists and 
Communists both made plain that they would prepare for 
a vast battle along the entire line, not halting at a general 
strike. The German people themselves feared on the part 
of the new Government an unsettling of the Dawes plan. 
Although the new regime had expressed its determination 
to abide by the London compact, it was too completely 
under monarchist and reactionary influences for the public 
to place any trus in its assurances. The Cabinet, in fine, 
was not sure of its own monarchist supporters since it was 
not considered as sufficiently opposed to republican ideals. 
In fact from the very first a conflict arose within the 
Cabinet itself about striking the very word “ Republic ” 
from their ministerial announcement. 


Italy.—After the exciting events connected with Fas- 
cism and its opponents which were briefly summed up in 
these columns last week, things have simmered down to 
somewhat of an anti-climax. The 
Aventine Opposition, after the publica- 
tion of their manifesto, remained quiet 
and did not attend the reopening of the Chamber. The ses- 
sions of the Chamber of Deputies, however, were not 
without interest and importance. At the opening session 
Premier Mussolini introduced a bill which was aimed 
directly at Italian Freemasonry, of which organization the 
Premier is an enemy of long standing. The opening sen- 
tence of the bill declares that “associations, clubs and 
secret organizations active in the Kingdom must submit 
to the police their constitutions and by-laws, lists of offi- 
cers and members, and any information concerning their 
activities.” A second bill aimed likewise at the Free- 
masons was introduced making it unlawful for any em- 
ploye of the Government to belong to any organization in 
which it is required to take an oath or whose statutes are 
secret. These measures are being strongly denounced by 
the enemies of Fascism. The Masonic Grand Master 
stated that he would accept the challenge, disband for the 
nonce, but only to reorganize with greater secrecy than 
ever before. 

Although the Aventine Opposition continued its aloof- 
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ness from the activities of the Government, another event 
cccurred in the Chamber of Deputies of considerable in- 
terest. This was the sudden and noisy 
reappearance of the Reds, who ended 
their own boycott of Parliament by a 
tumultuous entrance with the cries of “ Long Live Rus- 
sia! Long Live the Revolution!” The Communist Dep- 
uty Grieco delivered himself of a violent speech, in which 
he hailed Russia as the only ray of hope in a darkening 
world, recalled with affectionate remembrance the Com- 
munist leader, Rosa Luxemburg, and called upon the 
German Proletariat to “tear up the Dawes plan and all 
international treaties.” But the Communists were dis- 
appointed by the calm attitude of the Fascists, whom all 
their yelling failed to excite. 


The Reds Reenter 
Parliament 


The final reports of the activities of the Italian Cham- 
ber sound a victory for Mussolini. For although the 
three ex-Premiers, Giolitti, Orlando and Salandra, with 
their following were strongly against 
him and spoke and voted in the Cham- 
ber against the Premier’s proposed 
“new electoral reform bill, nevertheless the vote taken on 
this measure stood 307 to 33 in favor of the bill. As 
this was considered as an indorsement of the whole in- 
ternal policy of the Government, it was received as a 
great victory for the Premier, and uproarious applause 
for Mussolini accompanied the announcement of this de- 
cided majority in favor of his reform bill. 


Electoral 
Reform Bill 


Poland.—Important negotiations have lately been 
carried on between the Polish Government and the Holy 
See. As a result Poland’s diplomatic representation at 
the Vatican will be raised to the rank 
of an embassy, and the Holy See will 
be represented in Poland by a nuncio. 
Of equal importance are the negotiations now under way 
for a Concordat between Poland and the Vatican. Certain 
difficulties have existed in the past as an unfortunate 
heritage from pre-war days, when Poland was divided 
between Germany, Austro-Hungary and Russia. The 
English Catholic News Service indicates the following 
administrative changes which the new Concordat would 
bring about in the Catholic Church in Poland: 


New Concordat 
Proposed 


Under the arrangement Poland would be divided up into four 
metropolitan ecclesiastical provinces: those of Gnesen-Posen, 
Leopol, Warsaw, and Cracow, all of them of the Latin Rite. The 
apportionment of the suffragan sees would be as follows: 

Gnesen, with the suffragan sees of Posen, Chelm, and Kujawa- 
Kalich. Leopol, taking in the sees of Leopol, Farnapol, Zytomeritz, 
Lublin, Podlasia, Lodz, Seyno-Lomza, Wilno and Minsk. 

The Province of Warsaw will consist of the sees of Warsaw, 
Kielec, Sandomeritz and Stanislawow. While Cracow would have 
as its suffragan sees the dioceses of Tarnow, Kielec, Chenstochowa 
and Silesia. 

As to the title of Primate of Poland, that will remain, with all 
the traditional privileges thereof, attached to the archiepiscopal See 
of Gnesen, which holds the proud position of being the first Polish 
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archbishopric. There is also reason to believe that the number of 
Polish cardinals would be increased. At present there are two: 
Cardinal Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw, and Cardinal Dalbor, 
Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen, which is the former German render- 
ing of the older Polish title of Gneizno-Poznan. 


Poland would thus be divided into 22 dioceses, 4 arch- 
bishoprics and 18 diocesan bishoprics, with a corre- 
sponding number of auxiliary bishops. 

Of general interest also is the recent celebration of the 
silver jubilee of the noted Polish social leader Mer. 
Adamski, “the Seipel of Poland.” To him is due the 
establishment of the great bank under control of the 
Union of Cooperative Societies whose representatives were 
prominent in his jubilee celebration. Mgr. Adamski is 
credited with having originated more than a hundred co- 
operative societies. He used this means in earlier years 
to struggle effectively against the dominant class that 
sought to prevent Polish initiative. He is still the leader 
of the Christian Democratic party, and a staunch defender 
of the social principles of Leo XIII. 


Russia.—The question of credit, especially in the 
villages, is causing much disquietude to the Soviet 
leaders. The process of reestablishing the banking insti- 
tutions of the country, after the intro- 
duction of the new economic policy, 
began at the top with the State Bank 
and other large banking institutions. But the need of 
credit had become most acute by this time, especially in 
the smaller centers. Usurers sprang up like mushrooms 
in the village districts, supplying at exorbitant rates of in- 
terest the credit needed by the peasants for the purchase 
of stock, implements, etc. “ The merchant and the usurer,” 
said Stalin last year, “ are now firmly-planted between the 
State and the peasant.” This situation formed the center 
of discussion at the last congress of the Communist party. 
In the meantime however a currency reform, backed by a 
sufficient reserve of precious metal and stable foreign cur- 
rency, was carried into effect. The devaluated old cur- 
rency is being removed from circulation by its demonetiza- 
tion and exchange, at a fixed ratio, for the new currency, 
known as the chervonetz. The danger to the new currency 
consists in the pressing need of the treasury on account of 
budgetary deficits and also because of the foreign trade 
situation, which is not very bright at present. In 1923 
Russia had achieved a favorable trade balance by drastic 
reduction of imports and the exportation of considerable 
quantities of grain, but there has been a considerable de- 
crease in the last year’s agricultural ouput. However, the 
Soviet Government insists on retaining complete control 
of the foreign trade of the country, organized into a State 
monopoly. This may give it some chance for manipulating 
monopoly and a struggle against private capital in the 
the chervonetz exchange. Rigid control of foreign and 
internal trade is the keynote of the present Soviet eco- 
nomic policy. 


Credit, Currency, 
Foreign Trade 
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The Best Method of Catholic Propaganda 


THEODORE MAYNARD 


testant civilization that we generally fail to notice 

at all, or, when we do notice them, fail to estimate 
correctly. We can perceive, of course, at what points the 
Faith comes into direct collision with the things opposed to 
it. But it is by no means easy to realize how far the struc- 
ture of society and the business world and the conditions 
under which we all live operate against Catholicism. For 
that operation, though strong and persistent, is also subtle. 

For a matter so indefinite it is hard to find a precise 
name. We are dealing with what is as impalpable as 
atmosphere and as pervasive. Like the atmosphere it 
casts a color upon all that it covers. It is almost impossible 
for us to resist. It is quite impossible to resist unless we 
keep clearly before ourselves the nature of Catholicism 
and the relation of Catholicism to the world. 

Let us, therefore, remind ourselves again that the 
Catholic Church is something essentially different from 
the welter of sects and cults and philosophies surrounding 
it. That there are many heresies, many fads, fashionable 
and impermanent, but there is only one Church. And 
that though courtesy and charity, to say nothing of tact, 
demand that we should not be forever offensively insisting 
upon our difference, we should never allow ourselves to 
forget it. 

This insensible coloring of the mind primarily effects 
each individual. But it can also work upon the mass, 
affecting the whole association. One way in which it does 
so is by luring us into accepting, to some large degree, 
a standard of business efficiency with which we have, by 
our nature, nothing to do. There is, of course, no positive 
harm in any of the methods commonly used and that are 
held to be necessary in America—the employment of smart 
professional organizers of drives, for instance—or in the 
energy that goes into the building up of institutions; but 
there is a danger that our engrossment with the technique 
of material expansion should distract us from our true 
work of spirituality. Protestants and humanitarians are 
invariably able to outdo us in mere efficiency, for they are 
richer and more numerous and have more aptitude for 
such things, while we, in entering into unequal competition 
with external organizations neglect our special function. 
Yet this idea of the value of demonstrable material activ- 
ity has gone deeply among our people; and while there is 
in it, as I have said, no positive harm, it is a drain upon 
our energy, which should be canalized in other directions. 
It is all very well to keep the trowel in one hand, but the 
Sword of the Spirit must be more vigorously used by our 
other hand than it is used at present. 


TT esa are many consequences of living in a Pro- 


For the plain fact is that America will soon become the 
decisive battle ground of the Faith. We must, therefore, 
be prepared for a struggle in which weapons keener than 
those that are just now at our disposal will be called for. 
Let me show this by historical parallel. 

Had it not been for the defection of England at the 
time of the Reformation, and her devoting her intellectual 
prestige, her growing political power and her wealth to 
the support of Protestantism, the revolt against the Church 
would have been crushed. If any remnant of Protest- 
antism had continued to exist it would have been regarded 
as a quaint opinion cherished in the half-barbarous gloom 
of the Baltic forests. England, by making the Reforma- 
tion successful, created and came to believe the legend 
that her own success was due to her espousal of the new 
religion. 

We see a somewhat similar situation in America. This 
country, now that all her most powerful rivals have been 
crippled as a consequence of the Great War, is advancing 
in power to such an extent that, as Sir Auckland Geddes 
pointed out in a recent address in Westminster Hall, she 
rather than England is coming to be looked to for leader- 
ship even by the British dominions. The enormous wealth 
and the political solidity of America have given her, among 
broken nations, a position of overwhelming dominance. 
And the prestige of America is associated, especially in 
Latin countries, with the Protestantism which American 
money is so actively supporting. The process has so far 
been casual; but it will soon harden and be given a 
definite direction, and thus grow exceedingly dangerous. 
It is already so conscious of its strength that the American 
bishop of the Methodists in Rome had the amazing 
impudence to call at the Vatican and to leave a card 
engraved, “The Bishop of Rome.” 

This is the situation that American Catholics have to 
face. In no part of the world is the need for Catholic 
propaganda so acute as it is here. And perhaps in no 
part of the world are Catholics so little alive to the need 
for the right sort of propaganda. 

Yet the American Catholic population of 20,000,000 
should be in a position to strike most effectively on behalf 
of their religion. It is true that Catholics are less unified 
here than elsewhere for concerted action, owing to the 
diversity of races among them; but the rest of America 
is religiously an amorphous mass into which a hard wedge 
could be more easily driven than is generally supposed. 
Yet we seem to be content with holding our own, and, 
so long as we are left in peace to practise our religion, 
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to accept as part of the order of the universe the state of 
affairs around us. 

I imagine that the reason for this, in great part, is that 
America has no vivid historical memory of Catholicism. 
There have been, of course, striking Cathelic contributions 
to the building up of the country—that of Calvert in 
Maryland, of the French in the Middle West, and of Serra 
in California. But these contributions were local, unen- 
during, and are forgotten. The experiment of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the New England coast has alone touched the 
imagination of the people. The Puritan settlements con- 
stitute the only exhibition of religion intimately permeat- 
ing the whole life of the community that America is con- 
scious of; and the Puritan tradition, though weakened 
remains unbroken. It is this tradition that colors America, 
and that is, because of the very vagueness that now 
characterizes it, so insidious. It would be highly vulner- 
able, I believe, to attack. But instead of attacking it, we 
are, simply through inertia and inability to appreciate 
either our danger or our opportunity, taking it for granted. 

There could hardly be a moment more favorable to 
Catholic action. The theological modernism of so many 
Protestants, like the sceptical paganism almost universal 
among our intellectuals, are indications—clearer to us who 
receive them than to those who give them—of a profound 
dissatisfaction with the existing traditions. Could we seize 
this moment the day would be ours. 

Sut our propaganda, when there is any of it, is ineffec- 
tual in reaching men in any numbers; and, except in rare 
instances, does not seem to affect the first rate minds 
that the Church in Europe has been successful in drawing 
to herself. This is largely because our propaganda is al- 
most entirely confined to incidentals—to the refutation of 
calumny—instead of concerning itself with the essential 
task of making the complete Catholic philosophy known. 
The trouble with the refutation of calumny is that it is a 
waste of time. It is easy enough to expose the perennial 
lying or ignorant assertions of anti-Catholic bigots; but 
it is impossible to dispose of them. The old lie springs up 
in a new form and is remembered when the refutation has 
been forgotten. 

There are occasions, however, when, in a clear case, our 
honor demands that we should strike and strike hard. For 
example, last year the editor of a magazine in San Fran- 
cisco got a sentence of six months for publishing the 
bogus oath of the Knights of Columbus. Yet the culprit 
could not have been convicted had he not been indiscreet 
enough to connect several local Catholics with his charges 
against the society to which they belonged. By injuring 
them personally he brought himself under the penalties of 
the law of libel. 

Consider the cruel situation for Catholics even in such 
a case.“A string of witnesses, officers of the Knights of 
Columbus, go in turn into the witness-box to swear that 
there is no such oath in their order. The libeler sneers: 
“ Naturally I don’t expect you to admit it. The oath you 
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have taken, that obliges you to commit murder for the 
benefit of your Church, obliges you also to commit 
perjury.” Consequently, as no one except a Knight of 
Columbus is in a position to testify in the matter, the 
suspicion remains in the mind of anyone who chooses to 
harbor it. In this particular case the strongest argument 
of the prosecution was the character of its witnesses. It 
merely had to point to them and ask the jury whether they 
believed that men so obviously high-minded could con- 
ceivably take such an oath. And the same argument is, 
after all, the best one for demolishing other calumnies. 
For our only way of finally disposing of malicious lies 
against the Church is by exhibiting to the world a body of 
Catholics so exalted in mind and conduct that any slander 
brought against them becomes self-evidently preposterous. 
Without Catholics of this type all propaganda is fruitless. 

Though we have no need to be ashamed of contrasting 
the character and conduct of our people with those of 
any religious group in America; though we know that the 
world has long been dimly aware that it has to go to the 
Catholic Church to find a saint; though we may confidently 
say that, just as respectability is the talent of Protestant- 
ism, holiness is the genius of Catholicism, we still have a 
long way to go before we can be proud of our intellectual 
eminence. Our intellectual position is another matter— 
that is unassailable; but our grasp and exposition of that 
position is, apart from our priesthood, lamentably weak. 
Few Catholics can explain, much less defend, their 
religion; and until we get Catholic laymen capable of and 
eager for such exposition we shall not make much head- 
way. Meanwhile our priests have their time in the pulpit 
fully occupied with elementary things, with preventing the 
simplest sentences in the catechism from fading from the 
minds of their flocks. We cannot expect them to do the 
wider work that so urgently needs to be done. 

One more point, perhaps the most important of all 
those I have raised, remains to be dealt with. Even had 
we large numbers of Catholics capable of expounding 
their Faith, expert dialecticians, it would not be enough. 
They might irritate by too great an insistence, and appear 
to be prigs and bores, alienating those whom they would 
convince. We need not so much men with all the argu- 
ments at their finger-tips, as men with the whole content 
of the Faith mixed with their hearts and firing their 
imaginations. Such men would draw by charity rather 
than compel by controversy. They would speak of 
religion not merely in terms of cold logic but of intimate 
experience. And the world, addressed in such terms by 
such men, would be won, as poetry wins the soul by its 
own unargued but irresistible proofs. The thing exper- 
ienced would be seen at the first flash to be lovely truth, 
and thousands, now ignorant of the Church’s teaching, 
or blind, would realize that they had heard their Mother 
speaking. They would recognize, as from some pre-natal 
dream, the tones of her voice; and, charmed by her 
beauty, run to her waiting arms. 
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A Picture of Man for Men 


Etta M. E. Frick 


N moments of quiet thought, when the searchlight of 
| self-analysis reveals to us our limitations and our short- 
comings, we are inclined to enter into the spirit of the 
poet who wrote: 

God knows, I’m no the thing I should be, 
Nor am I e’en the thing I could be, 
But twenty times I rather would be, 
An Atheist clean. 
Than under Gospel colors hid be, 
Just for a screen. 

It is not precisely the most pleasant of convictions, that 
which any one of us may have betimes, that we are not 
the thing we would be, nor are we what we could be 
had we tried. While truly deploring our too evident 
imperfections, let us humbly accept the fact and guard 
against a common error that it is sufficient for good living 
to be “tricked up in moral rags and wisps to catch 
approval in a neighbor’s eye.” 

At a time when all eyes are critically turned upon 
woman and her whims it might not be out of place, for 
the sake of a brief diversion, to give a passing thought 
to man and his fads. Woman has her failings. She 
cannot forget them so frequently, she has them obtruded 
on her attention from pulpit, platform, press. But what 
of man, including preacher, orator and scribe? Clinging 
vines there are in number among women, but why close 
one’s eyes to the equally despicable type among men, the 
lounge lizards? There are women leeches, there are also 
men spongers. Wives may be temperamental, husbands 
are morose. Mothers may not appreciate their dignity, 
fathers refuse to admit their utter selfishness. 

Boys will be boys, we are told. Indeed they will. From 
smashing windows at ten, to breaking hearts at twenty, 
or to wrecking homes at fifty, the male members of the 
race seem to have a wide berth for the exercise of their 
custom-established right to do wrong with apparent 
impunity. 

Like Polonius with his son, the world does not wish 
to act the stern task master with man and thus in part 
may say: 

Put on him what forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 
as may dishonor him such wanton, wild, and usual slips 
as are companions noted and most known to youth and liberty 

as drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling, drabbing 

but breathe his faults so quaintly that they may seem 
the taints of liberty, the flash and outbreak of a fiery mind; a 
Savageness in unreclaimed blood, of general assault. 

For man there is generally a sympathetic understanding. 
It takes a great deal of wickedness, and only wickedness 
of a certain kind, to constitute him a “ bad man.” He may 
be guilty of serious and open breaches of God’s command- 
ments and yet be neither censored, nor censured, provided 
he does not transgress man-made conventions. Such an 
attitude of mind might suit the individual as far as his 
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own selfish purposes go. Foolish forbearance and blind- 
ness to sin on the part of others give him greater leeway 
on his heathen path of wickedness. But we ask, are we 
quite just to the girl whom such as he may marry? Are 
we just to his small daughter or little son to be? Have 
we any right to condone his faults on the plea that he is 
a man? If we excuse his wrong, or at least palliate it, 
because he is young, old, seriously tempted, or just human, 
that is one thing. To forgive him because he is a man 
is quite another ! 

We have no desire to throw dirt just for the sake of 
throwing ‘t. Indeed we do not even wish to retaliate upon 
man for his sometimes narrow one-sided attitude towards 
woman. Nor do we wish to cover the weaknesses of 
woman by pointing to the frailties of man. While 
refusing to acquiesce in all that is thought, said, or written 
by man, about the faults of woman, yet we must confess 
that oftentimes it is woman herself, who advertently, or 
inadvertently, is among the harsh accusers, the first to 
cast at an erring one the stone that hurts. Man more 
considerate at times, more conventional perhaps, takes 
notice of woman’s sins only when they interfere with his 
own scheme of life, or tend to hold him up to ridicule or 
criticism. 

By way of change of topic, as well as to interest man 
a little in the study of man, for man’s and woman’s sake, 
it might not be out of order to call attention to the 
Flapper-mind as manifested in man. Not all flappers are 
women. The types exist among men also, not perhaps 
so plentiful, but in their own “boyish” way just as 
“colorful.” We may remark differences as to externals, 
but on closer search we find the same small vain soul 
confined within the narrow limits of a much loved, much 
pampered body. To such as they the development of 
mind and heart and will is secondary. Appearances as a 
means of impressing the senses are everything. 

At home, in the office, upon the streets, the male Flapper 
flaunts himself. He is found in every profession, and is 
confined to no particular state or station of life. Though 
youth contributes the larger number, riper years also have 
their quota. If noble man gets a laugh at noble woman, 
in her skittish moments, it is equally true that many a 
sister and sweatheart, when in company with some bosom 
pal, laughs in mirth or in scorn at the oddities of the 
Flapper man. 

Now what does history say of him? Nearly every 
family has had a dude some place along its ancestral line. 
His picture is most likely to be found in the family album. 
He was a trifle better looking than his brothers, and a 
very good “dresser.” Safely dead, his reputation has 
improved under the mellowed lights through which he is 
seen. He drank, just a bit, they say. He was a popular 
clubman, a fancier of fine horses and dogs. He promised 
to do big things—had he lived. But he died. 

That was in the long ago. The world has moved on, 
with certain changes in its ways. His nephews, and his 
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cousins, and his nearer kith and kin, are still with us. 
They have all the family beauty and much of the same 
distaste for labor. 

If Papa has money he sends his hopeful off to a high- 
class college, in belief that it will make a man of him. 
Oftenttmes, while he is yet in his teens, he gives proof 
of his “ manly” traits. He spends his days, and some 
of his nights, thinking up ways and means to escape the 
irksomeness of classroom and study hall. He plans how 
he may evade the restrictions of school regulations—and 
later the burdensome restraints of family life. 

Yet nobody confuses him with his clothes or his foolish 


ways. At best, all his youthful folly is “a part of boy- 
hood.” At the worst, “he will grow up.” Mostly he 
does. In the meantime “he plays around.” The little 


girl he meets learns to smoke his brand of cigarette, to 
drink his favorite cocktail, to use his pet “ swear words.” 
She shares his midnight machine rides, goes along to his 
risque shows and eats with him at places that belie her 
innocent face and childlike ways. Then he goes his way. 
He is just a silly boy. She is a “ bad girl” with a marked 
reputation. 

The boy Flapper is vain of his face and his figure, and 
his good-clothes. He has skin like a new born babe, hair 
that suggests a permanent wave, hands that only a mani- 
curist could truly appreciate. The “ beauty parlor ” knows 
him and caters to his kind. Fashion models suits just for 
his fancy. From socks to match his eyes, to lavender 
ties, he is a “ beautiful boy.” 

He is not wicked. Probably he would not have the bold- 
ness or “gumption” to concoct a real live crime. Also 
it would not be in keeping with his style. He has the 
soul of an artist and the heart of a poet. He loves smooth 
ways, kind words, and ease of life. The world seems to 
revolve about him. Himself—I—me—mine—are his 
words of life. He is an actor living his part. 

Unconsciously we bear with him, every one of us. In 
angry moments we despise his variety, in good natured 
moods, we laugh at him. He represents youth, life, folly. 
He is so strictly “ up to the minute” in his virtues and 
his sins. He is so truly a man of the world. He is so 
childishly in earnest in his desire to be popular, to make 
a hit, to be taken on face value. To him appearances mean 
everything. What the world thinks, what men say, what 
others judge him, are as serious as life and death. 

Even while we laugh, we flatter and encourage him. 
His picture is chosen for the best style of clothes and for 
our favorite brand of tobacco. The more vacant of face, 
the more fastidious of style, the more addle-brained in 
expression he is, the more pleasing will be the picture. 
We see him standing one foot on his machine, a young 
Apollo, ready for his afternoon—or morning—drive. He 
is represented swinging a tennis racket in his strong young 
hands. A life size poster shows him sitting at ease in a 
wonderful silk lounging robe, smoking his favorite pipe. 
He is slender, to the point of looking effeminate, “ pretty ” 
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as the belle of the season, delicate as a hot-house flower. 
Yet we permit his likeness to represent our American boy 
and later our American manhood. . 

Fortunately, the Flapper Boy and the Flapper Girl 
rarely flap their youthful wings in chorus. If they did, 
there would certainly be no standing them. Nature seems 
to have looked after that point very well indeed. The 
bobbed-hair, painted, knee-frocked little person, who 
dances when she walks, and sings when she talks, mostly 
casts her eye on a professor or learned judge, while Willie 
of the perfumed handkerchief, and pink socks, runs away 
with a widow lady twice his age. It is hard on the pro- 
fessor no doubt, and sad for the middle-aged bride of 
Willie, but after all perhaps this arrangement is best. 
No house of this age of architecture, could possibly hold 
two Flappers. 

When the Flapper boy confines his foolish capers to the 
teens and early twenties we can forgive and forget his 
mid-summer madness. It is only a season, we say, and as 
such will pass. Autumn of life will come soon enough, 
to be followed by dreary winter. Work, disappointment, 
sorrow will lay hold of him and change his ways, sober 
his heart, and sear his soul. There are times when we 
would put out our hands to ward off that future day. 
There are moments when we wonder how his laughing 
eyes would look at trouble, or his mirthful lips taste of 
pain. Somehow we cannot picture him, with his present 
equipment for battle, conquering foes earthly or spiritual. 

There is always the dread he will carry Htis softness over 
into middle age. The faults that looked so very harmless 
at twenty, at forty no longer make us smile. If we laugh, 
however, it is in pity rather than in scorn. We are 
amused that anybody of his years and station and apparent 
good sense could make himself so ridiculous. 

Nobody could ever tell him that the “ little ladies ” who 
eat his expensive suppers, accept his extravagant gifts, 
and accompany him to the front seats in the theater, are 
more in love with his saved up pennies than they are with 
himself. His best friend perhaps has tried to hint that a 
human mind and human constitution cannot stand indefin- 
itely the late hours and round of clubs. His admirers, 
many times over, have told him that luck will not always 
face his way. The crash, or failure, or shame, that might 
have cured him, and saved him at twenty, had it come, 
at forty only ruins him altogether. Unless some place 
in the back of his poor foolish soul, God and religion have 
taken a firm and permanent hold, nothing in all this beau- 
tiful world, he loves so well, will ever help him upon his 
feet. 

The lives of men and women are so closely woveri and 
so intricately blended these days, that we cannot very well 
ignore the faults of one without doing an injustice to the 
other. Nor can all the blame for the pathetic, sometimes 
tragic, after consequences, be entirely shouldered by the 
one or the other. 

When we single out the little girl Flapper, and analyze 
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her, and dissect her, we should not altogether forget her 
brother. Men, and even boys, never tire of studying, in 
all her changing moods, the modern girl. It is all right 
for her grandfather to view her from long distance and 
exclude himself from the picture, but no other man who 
walks upon two legs can do so with a clear conscience. 
He may flatter himself that, with father Adam, he is the 
very self same man his God created him, that time and 
fleeting fad have left no mark upon him. He need only 
cast his eye upon the Flapper youth about him to see “ that 
much might be said on both sides.” It is a sad truth to 
accept, especially if in his own home, among his own boys, 
there be found the flapper type. Some day when he is 
feeling exceptionally courageous, self complacent, grown- 
up man that he is, he should lock the door and take a 
good look in his own looking-glass. Maybe perhaps he 
will learn a still sadder truth. It is not good policy for 
those who live in glass houses to throw stones, neither is 
it wise for the pot to call the kettle black. 


That Political Crisis in Spain 


Henry OAKES 

O one whose lot it is to be in Spain these days, the 

news of an impending revolution here, which is being 
broadcast in foreign countries, especially in America, with 
all the power of the great press associations, is a distinct 
surprise. Why this anomaly? Some may say it is due 
to the strict censorship of the press maintained by the 
Directory. But this would hardly prevent one from 
observing the preparations that are said to be going on 
openly, especially when, as in the case of the writer, one 
has traveled over a large part of the country and talked 
with all classes and conditions of people, sounding them 
out on this very subject. If there were that widespread 
desire for a republic which the foreign press mentions, 
it certainly ouglt to manifest itself. But the contrary 
seems to be true. [Tor though, due to their somewhat 
pessimistic nature, the Spaniards are prone to criticize 
certain conditions, still they seem to feel that the present 
Government is giving the best solution to the national 
problems that could be expected at this time. Hence a 
few words about the real state of affairs in Spain would 
not be out of place in view of the wild statements that are 
filling the American press. 

Everyone knows that the nineteenth century in Spanish 
history was a time of almost continual dynastic and revolu- 
tionary turmoil, climaxed by the Spanish-American War, 
that left Spain flat on its back. The twentieth century, 
though devoid for the most part of sanguinary cenflicts, 
was not less tumultuous in the political arena. Govern- 
ment followed government in rapid succession, each one 
leaving the political situation more muddled and the treas- 
ury more depleted. This was the state of affairs when, 
in September, 1923, General Primo de Rivera, Captain- 
General of Catalufia, offered his services to the King 
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to bring order out of chaos. The offer was accepted and 
the Military Directory, a body of army and naval officers, 
was formed which has governed the country since then. 

The first act of the Directory was to turn out of office 
the politicians who had been the ruin of the country for 
many years. Moreover, it began to look into the record 
of some of them and found, to the horror of the country, 
that they had been pilfering the treasury and, worse still, 
giving aid to the Moors whom they were supposed to be 
fighting. Needless to say the guilty parties did not wait 
to clear their names, but betook themselves to foreign 
parts. 

It is not within the scope of this article to describe in 
detail the acts of the Directory. That they have not 
made Spain a first class power overnight, or solved all 
the pressing domestic problems is clear, nor could they 
be expected to accomplish this in so short a time. But 
they have inaugurated an era of peace and prosperity 
Spain has not known for a hundred years. Prior to 
the Directory strikes and bloody class wars were weekly 
affairs in Barcelona and other industrial centers. Since it 
has taken hold, these have subsided and the workmen may 
go about their tasks unmolested. Domestic problems are 
being handled slowly, but with common sense. The Mor- 
occan question is taking on a better aspect, and Rivera 
himself is directing the withdrawal of the army from 
advanced posts to strongly fortified positions along the 
coast. 

Why, then, all this talk of revolution? The answer is 
simple. The self-exiled politicians in foreign countries are 
longing to get back their power and their lost flesh-pots. 
In this effort they have enlisted the aid of one who is 
described in the foreign press as “the foremost Spanish 
author of his day,” Vincente Blasco Ibafiez. A word 
about this gentleman. The above quotation would only 
draw a smile in Spain, for as a writer he is considered 
here of second-rate ability. Furthermore, Ibafiez has not 
lived in Spain for twenty years. After an unsuccessful 
attempt at political life in his native country, he left it in 
high dudgeon, and went off to South America, where he 
joined with the anti-Spanish element and never ceased to 
use his pen as the scourge of his luckless country. There 
is scarcely a single book of his in which he does not hold 
up the Spanish nation and character to scorn. This was 
especially true after he began to acquire fame in the 
United States, due to the popular screen versions of his 
works. Then to please the American public he painted 
Spain and Spaniards in the worst colors. Hence it is 
that when visiting the city of Havana the students of the 
National University voted against his speaking to them, 
giving as their reason that he was “ bought up by Yankee 
gold.” This is all the more noteworthy since the Cubans 
cannot be said to be excessively fond of the Spaniards. 

This is the man who gave out to the press that he was 
going to spend his last cent to “save” his country. His 
first act was to publish a scurrilous pamphlet against the 
King, in which he lays at the door of Alphonso all the woes 
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of his country. It could be said a priori that the work 
would be a tissue of lies. But even if the conditions there 
described be true, the blame could not justly be laid on 
the King any more than the blame for the labor troubles 
in England can be laid on King George. Both are consti- 
tutional monarchs and have no more authority than the 
constitution allows them, which is little. The blame is 
attributed to the ministers who, instead of working for 
the good of their country, were playing politics for their 
own selfish ends. It is these politicians whom the Direc- 
tory drove out, and the same men are now using Ibafiez 
as a tool for discrediting the country which neither they 
nor he ever loved or served as became good citizens. 

However, they must be given credit for knowing how 
to go about things in order to achieve their ends. For 
there is no doubt about Ibafiez’s reputation in foreign 
countries, especially in America. It is plain, too, that the 
mode of attack will appeal to the majority of American 
readers. We are so contented with our own form of gov- 
ernment that we think that we can do nothing better than 
to pass it on to others. While this may be true in theory, it 
does not always work out in practise. After all, the wishes 
of the people is what counts, and if one thing is certain, 
it is that the Spanish people do not want a republic. 
The two or three attempts that were foisted upon them 
were quickly thrown off, though not without much harm 
being done to the country. 

But it is not so much the right or wrong of the matter 
that I want to call attention to now. It is to the facts 
of the present situation in Spain. These are, that all the 
revolutionary agitation which may be going on is outside 
of Spain; that inside the country all is quiet except for 
the occasional incursion of some Spanish Bolsheviki who 
are said to be in the employ of the Soviets. These are 
speedily dealt with. Nor was the indiscretion of a couple 
of army officers at a banquet in Madrid the sign of a 
general disturbance. But to believe the statements of the 
foreign press one would get the impression that Spain is 
a hot-bed of conspiracies which at any moment might 
break out into open conflict. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Even an open enemy of the Directory, 
the Liberal leader, Count de Romanones, in an official 
statement declared that all talk of revolution or of a 
republic was not warranted by facts. In the same way, 
the American Hispanic Society of Madrid, a group of 
well-informed Americans of the Capital, decried the 
propaganda of the foreign press as untrue and highly 
prejudicial to American interests in Spain. 

It is to be hoped, then, that American Catholics, at 
least, will not be deceived by these wild rumors and false- 
hoods ; rather, that they will do all in their power to check 
them and thus serve the best interests of our own country 
and keep its record for fair play untarnished. For though 
this propaganda is not true to facts, still it can be far- 
reaching in its bad effects on the relations between the 
Spanish people and ourselves. And, while it is not the 
intention of the writer to deny absolutely that a revolu- 
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tion can take place, it is pretty safe to say that if it comes 
it will be from outside and will not represent the wishes 
of the Spanish people, but of a few demagogues. Hence, 
while fighting radicalism in our own country, let us not 
unwittingly help it in other lands. 


Fear and Prayer 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


N an article in Hygeia (December, 1924), a popular 
health magazine published by the American Medical 
Association, a specialist in mental diseases deprecates the 
use of the familiar children’s prayer: 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
because of the mention of the possibility of dying before 
waking which he thinks arouses fear in many children. 
He is quite sure that he has verified this opinion and is 


even ready to say that this early fear often leads to mental 
trouble. As the specialist is connected with the six mental 


habit clinics of Boston, “ the only clinics in the world that 
concern themselves entirely with the mental life of 
children of the pre-school age,”’ there seems no doubt that 
his suggestion on this subject will have great influence and 
probably be widely quoted. It will almost surely be mis- 
understood by many people and will possibly even bring 
back to many minds the popular delusion that religion has 
a tendency to cause insanity, and is indeed to be considered 
one of the prominent factors in the production of mental 
disease. 

The prayer in question is scarcely more than a mere bit 
of doggerel. I for one would be sincerely glad if this 
protest from the Boston specialist would bring about the 
elimination of it as one of the family heirloooms of our 
time. If its disappearance would only lead also to the 
elimination of a good many of the sentimental hymns 
which so many people seem to look upon as supreme 
expressions of their piety, it would be a blessing without 
any disguise. It is more than a little surprising, however, 
to find how often certain of these hymns are the favorites 
of even distinguished people. When President McKinley 
asked that his favorite hymn, “ Rock of Ages Cleft For 
Me,” should be sung at his obsequies, there was nothing 
to do but piously obey his request, but a good many people 
were more than a little disturbed at the President’s lack 
of taste in hymnody and many could not but deprecate 
the unfortunate addition to the vogue of the hymn which 
was thus given. 

There are such beautiful prayers and hymns apart from 
these sentimental ditties that it is too bad they are not 
used more, and it is with regard to childhood particularly 
that the old maxim is truest, nothing is too good for them. 
There is a chance to cultivate taste as well as piety in the 
young in the matter of the prayers and hymns that are 
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taught them that should not be missed. Some of the 
beautiful old prayers and above all the Lord’s Prayer are 
so full of the unction of faith and of trust and of readiness 
to accept the Will of God, that it cannot but cultivate a 
sense of worship and a feeling of reverence in the presence 
of the mysteries of life and death, and the child often 
feels these even in early years much more deeply than is 
thought. 

On the other hand there is a wave of overtenderness for 
the child spreading at the present time that may readily 
be fostered by attempts like this of the Boston specialist 
to keep even the mention of death away from the child. 
I suppose that he would probably be inclined to say that 
if one of the children of a family should die the others 
should by no means be permitted to see the corpse lest 
it should disturb their feelings, and should not be per- 
mitted to go to the graveyard and see the body of their 
brother or sister committed to the earth. And yet it must 
not be forgotten that in the old days when death rates 
were higher and birth rates also, and when there were six 
to ten children in a family, it was very rarely that children 
were brought up without knowing of the death of a 
brother or sister, and having to attend the funeral. Surely 
all of us know that no harm was done in this way. On 
the contrary, good was done because of the closeness to 
the mystery of life and death to which the child was 
brought and the profound impression produced by the 








solemn parting of the family from one of its members. 
Of course where an individual child is particularly 
nervous and susceptible to fears it is important to avoid 
intimate touch with death in any way. That has been 
the very common practise of mankind even without the 
guiding voice of specialists in mental diseases. As regards 
the development of mental troubles as a consequence of 
the dread of death or the religious ideas associated with 
it, it may be said at once that there is extremely little 
danger of it, and that only in predisposed individuals 
who have a distinct heredity of family mental disorders. 
During the World War certain of the nations of Europe 
had some awful experiences as the result of war condi- 
tions. Belgium was occupied by the enemy under par- 
ticularly trying circumstances that must have harrowed 
the souls of men and women almost to the limit of their 
capacity to stand worry. Serbia was overrun three times 
by enemy armies, until its population was reduced by 
more than one-half. In spite of these awful mental tor- 
ture., the insanity rate in these countries was but a little 
larger than it had been during the years of peace pre- 
ceding, and it is evident that even this increase was due 





only to the anticipation of their mental disorders by certain 
individuals who even in quieter conditions would almost 
inevitably have developed insanity a little later. 

There is always question of the value of trying to save 
children from the hardships of life. When there are but 
one or two children in the family parents are sure to think 
that they would like to save them from every possible 
disturbance. Sch a policy, however, as manifested in 
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the coddling processes of our time does harm rather than 
good. The child is always strengthened by having to react 
to certain difficult things which it has to overcome. As 
Professor Conklin of Princeton called to attention not 
long since, when the question of a good environment for 
childhood comes up for consideration, it must not be for- 
gotten that the biologist thinks of the children brought 
up in poverty as having had very probably the best oppor- 
tunity to develop their powers. They are certainly 
healthier as a rule, and usually also they have stronger 
character, firmer mentality, and better possibilities of 
resistive vitality. This is true even from very early years, 
and represents one of the reasons why the foreign-born 
mother according to statistics of the Department of 
Health of New York and Boston, raises one-seventh more 
of her children than does the native born mother. When 
it is recalled that the foreign-born mother has to bring 
up her children in the slums with all the dangers to health 
attendant on insanitary and unhygienic conditions in the 
crowded quarters of the cities, while the native-born 
mother often lives in luxury and nearly always in reason- 
ably good circumstances, it becomes manifest that what 
are ordinarily called good circumstances may not prove 
to be such at all, and that saving children from the hard 
things of life, instead of doing them good, may do them 
harm. 

There is a tendency at the present time to think that 
children can be saved from the trials of life for their 
benefit, but that is nearly always a fallacy. Many of the 
boys who went to the camps and then to France learned 
that doing the hard things of life and facing its terrors 
and dreads at their worst did them good and not harm. 
In spite of the very trying experiences through which they 
had gone, most of the young fellows gained in weight 
and came home healthier and heartier than they would 
otherwise have been. Let us not coddle children then, 
even though a few of them owing to very unfortunate 
hereditary tendencies may have to be cared for so as to 
keep them in as good mental health as is possible for them. 
Let us not spoil the others, however, by the assumption 
that they must all be coddled because a very few might 
possibly be hurt. Prayer itself properly taught and 
fostered will do more than anything else to keep children 
sane and healthy in mind and prevent them from suffering 
from mental breakdowns. It is only since religion has 
ceased to be the factor that it used to be in childhood that 
the ratio of suicides among children has increased. And 
self-destruction is much rarer among those in whom a 
spirit of prayer has been cultivated faithfully than in 
others without this refuge from the trials of life which 
so often in early years seem so appalling and so 
unescapable. 

The Boston specialist says: “ Do not minimize, criticize 
or ridicule the fears of childhood. They are deserving of 
intelligent interest and sympathetic understanding.” This 
is very true, and yet it would be perfectly possible to 
magnify the dreads of children by too great sympathy 
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with them. Sympathy is always likely to break down 
character unless very carefully regulated. We should not 
minimize or criticize, but we should neutralize the fears 
of childhood. The best way to do this is undoubtedly to 
foster very early in life in the child’s mind the feeling 
that there is a watchful Providence that oversees and 
cares for it, and will assuredly care for each one of us. 
Real prayer, that is a lifting up of the heart and mind 
to God, and not any mere formula of words, does 
more to keep people from the worries that predispose 
to mental disorders than any other single factor that we 
have. If practised from early childhood it grows in 


efficiency as the years go on. Professor William James 
of Harvard used to quote the experience of medical super- 


intendents of insane asylums who were accustomed to 
say that just as soon as insane patients began to pray 
quietly, their betterment was not far off. On the other 
hand the first sign of mental deterioration for many is 
the neglect of prayer which had been a source of strength 
and consolation to them before. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 


department. 


The Unmasked Klansman 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Grand Dragon of the Colorado realm of the Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, Dr. John Galen Locke, is under arrest in 
Denver. Two counts, kidnaping and conspiracy to kidnap, are 
charged against him. He was released on a $1,000.00 bond fur- 
nished by the Klan-elected governor who assumed office January 13. 

The information of the charges against the high official of the 
Klan states that about midnight, January 6, six men posing as 
officers of the law entered a Denver hotel, forcibly removed the 
nineteen-year-old son of the proprietor, whisked him to the office 
of the Grand Dragon, and there compelled him to be married, 
the county clerk having been ordered over the telephone at 11 
o’clock that night to bring the marriage license book to the office 
of Dr. Locke. In the meantime the boy’s mother and police de- 
tectives were diligently searching for the boy. 

Warrants are out for others who are accused jointly with the 
Grand Dragon, but with the exception of one man holding the 
title, “Grand Titan of the North,” none of the defendants have 
been found. They are all included under the charge of “ wilfully, 
unlawfully, and feloniously” agreeing and conspiring and that 
they actually “did kidnap, abduct, steal, carry away, and secrete” 
one who is under the age of twenty-one. The surprising thing 
about this affair is not that forcible abduction and the taking 
of the law into its own hands are foreign to Klan tactics, nor 
even the ordering of marriage license books at midnight for a 
mysterious marriage in a doctor’s office, but the fact that the 
whole thing seems to have been arranged and under the personal 
supervision of one whom the Imperial Wizard, Dr. H. W. Evans, 
in a recent visit to Denver lauded to the skies as his right hand 
bower. 

In the face of this, it seems almost heretical to imply that the 
Grand Dragon has done anything wrong and the courts appear 
imprudent to arrest such an honorable and blameless dignitary. 
But to the unsophisticated it does not seem to be of nearly as 
much importance whether the youth is deserving of censure or 
whether he was himself a Klansman as that the Grand Dragon, 
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a high official of the Klan, has conducted himself in a manner 
which caused him to be placed under arrest charged with a felony 
and that he has done something which, if it had been perpetrated 
by anyone but a Klansman, would have been denounced by the 
holier-than-thous of whom Dr. Locke is the local leader. It is 
a matter of record, however, that this is not the first affair that 
the Grand Dragon has interested himself in outside the limits of his 
profession as a physician. It was he who engineered the election 
campaign and saw fit to dictate to individuals and groups. 

But everything concerning Klanism has been surprisingly quiet 
ever since the elections in November—even in this hot-bed of the 
Klan. Many people were led to believe that the Klan issues had 
finally died. This delusion should be expelled at once, not only 
in Colorado, but in every State of the Union. The fact is, the 
Klan is as active as it ever was, only its activity has, for the 
most part, clothed itself in a more genteel and inobtrusive garb. 
But its influence is as great if not greater than it ever was. 

Yes, the Klan in Colorado has been very quiet, and that with 
good reason. More than two-thirds of the principal offices in the 
State are being held by klansmen or those chosen and supported 
by the Klan, the new crop having taken their offices, January 13. 
Even Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of the juvenile court, received a 
shamefully narrow margin to keep his office, simply because he 
boldly announced himself an enemy of Klanism prior to the elec- 
tions. The new set of officers and the Klan administration will 
indeed bear watching. 

It will be interesting to learn the outcome of the trial of the 
Grand Dragon and those accused with him when they will appear 
in the juvenile court, January 20, inasmuch as the proceedings 
were started by the district attorney who was defeated for re- 
election because he, like Judge Lindsey, denounced the Klan, 
and the case will be pressed by the new incumbent, who is a Klan- 
picked man endorsed by the Grand Dragon. How, we wonder, 
will a subject of a Grand Dragon deport himself when his bene- 
factor is on trial? 


Denver. F. K. 


Trials of Converts from Judaism 
To the Editor of America: 

In America for November 15 your reviewer treats of a book by 
an author, whose name is not mentioned, but who writes “ Essays 
on Jewish Life and Thought.” Your reviewer observes that the 
book sounds the note of persecution and he very fairly admits 
that “the treatment of the Jews by the rabble at certain periods 
of the Middle Ages cannot be excused.” 

The “Jewish Encyclopedia” under the word “ Apostates” 
treats of persecution of Jewish people at the hands of other Jews 
who had become Christians. The “ Jewish Encyclopedia” just 
states the facts and having no reason to believe that they are 
untrue we will accept them as facts. 

Frequently today Jews complain that they are a persecuted 
people and certainly it must be admitted that many of us are 
anything but Christ-like in our treatment of our Jewish fellow 
citizens. This treatment of our fellowmen, whom Christ loves 
and commands us to love, will never help matters in our efforts 
and in our prayers that the Jews may study the life of Christ 
and carefully examine His claims to the Sonship of God—He, 
who, humanly speaking, was the greatest Jew that the world 
has ever seen or ever will see. 

It is clear from the tone of this letter that I have in my heart 
no hatred of the Jewish people. I pray for them. I number 
among them many dear friends. I know them and I think I 
understand them. I know that the Catholic Church does not want 
her children to hate or to persecute them, but rather to love and 
pray for them. 

What gave me a shock was the reading of Rosalie Marie Levy’s 
latest book, “Why Jews Become Catholics.” The work is a 
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series of narratives written by Jewish converts telling why they 
embraced the Catholic religion. The most astounding fact that 
one comes across, not always, but very often in these narratives, 
is the way the Jews persecute members of their own families for 
joining the Catholic Church. The sincerity of the converts is as 
clear as daylight and yet one finds many of them ejected from 
house and home by their own parents or relatives. How can the 
Jews honestly complain of persecution when they do such un- 
natural things? How can they honestly regard as apostates 
people who are ready to suffer so bitterly for what their con- 
sciences tell them is their plain duty? These converts never 
persecute their Jewish relatives or friends; on the contrary they 
constantly aim and work to make Catholics see the Jews in a 
more favorable light. They work and pray to prove to the Jews 
that Christ is really the longed-for Messias. The very fact that 
the Jews have suffered so much persecution in the past ought 
to make them the last to act in this manner. The Jews resent 
the actions of the Ku Klux Klan, and rightly so. They have 
not only the Catholics, but thousands of fair-minded non-Catholics 
with them heart and soul, and yet their own people have been 
sadly forced to admit that the Jews themselves, in these very 
days, persecute Christians. The Jews are not ignorant people. 
Why do they persecute Jews who accept Christ and His teachings, 
and yet never think of persecuting Jews who reject all religion, 
many even denying the existence of God? 
Brooklyn. F. H. 


A New Field for Catholic College Graduates 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This letter is an answer to queries which are regularly reaching 
me calling for information in regard to my letter “A New Field 
for Catholic College Graduates” published in America, Novem- 
ber 20. 

All necessary data of a practical character may be gleaned from 
perusal of a thirty page pamphlet issued by the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., and entitled “The Philippine 
Islands—Information for Americans Thinking of Entering the 
Philippine Teaching Service.” The subjects herein discussed are 
among others: the kind and number of teachers needed, eligibility- 
rating, time of appointment, high school teachers, primary special- 
ists, model teachers for primary grades, age of married women 
applicants, age of men applicants, citizenship, applications, medical 
certificate, photographs, opportunities in the Philippine Service, 
transfers, leave of absence, transportation, traveling expenses to 
Manila, contract, correspondence, mail of appointees, cost of trip, 
clothing, Philippine currency, board and lodging, health, relation to 
community, opportunity for learning Spanish, vacations, pensions, 
the voyage to the Philippines, etc. 

If time permits, supplementary readings should be made from 
the following brief bibliography: (1) “ Reports of the Philippine 
Commissions.” (2) “The Philippine Commission,” Taft. (3) 
“The Inhabitants of the Philippines,” Sawyer. (4) “The Philip- 
pine Islands,” Blair and Robertson. (5) “ Philippine Government,” 
Malcolm and Kalaw. (6) “The Wood-Forbes Report.” 

Here, in addition, are three classes of information useful in 
respect to a teacher’s relation to the community: 

I. Representation in the national Cortes of Spain, 1810-1813, 
1820-1823, 1834-1837, although inadequate, may be said neverthe- 
less to have given birth to an idea, which, due to the influence 
of European anti-clericals from 1870-1900 and of our own 
American governmental policy from 1900 to the current year, has 
developed into the present Filipino movement for an independent 
national existence. Sympathy with this ideal will enable the 
new teacher to enter into social relations with the Filipino and 
Mestizo politicians among whom he will soon discover many a 
“jiner,” religious vagabond or political opportunist who has long 
since been recreant to the Faith in which he was baptized. Can 
these men be brought back into the ranks of practising Catholics? 
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Here. is a challenge, worthy of the name, to the apostolic zeal 
of that sterling brand of American Catholic college education of 
which so much is, and with justice should be, expected. 

2. A studious appraisal of the “ Friar Memorial,” April, 1898, 
is necessary for an understanding sympathy with the successors of 
the friars and with the Spanish principales. The Memorial is 
printed in full in “ The Philippine Islands” by Blair and Robertson. 

3. Sympathy with the Filipino clergy in their tragic predica- 
ment will spring spontaneously from a statement of their plight. 
The problem is that only seven per cent of the Catholic children 
are schooled under Catholic auspices, ninety-three per cent are 
in public schools. The catise of this is fourfold. 


A. Expulsion of Spanish Friars. In four years, from 
December 1, 1898, to December 1, 1902, their number was re- 
duced from 1013 to 246, while 600 regular parishes out of a 
total of 746 were relinquished. 

B. Aglipayan Schism. This was led by Gregorio Aglipay, 
an apostate priest, still politically if not religiously active. 
By it the number of native priests, which in 1896 had been 
675, was materially reduced. Two million souls followed these 
false shepherds out of the true fold. 

C. Dearth of Vocations. The most plausible explanation is 
pethaps the following. Under Spanish sovereignty, Filipino 
participation in the administration, except in the minor role 
of gobernadorcillo, was not encouraged. Moreover the door 
to development in the professions was rarely and with caution 
opened. America, whose prudence in the light of the Wood- 
Forbes Report must be roundly condemned, flings the door 
wide open to the waiting crowd. As a result the Filipino 
youth is to this day blinded by the dazzle and glamor of the 
professions, nor has he yet regained his spiritual vision. A 
vacancy in a Manila faculty of medicine or law is recruited 
instantly from a waiting list, reputed by statisticians in 1923 to 
number 2,000. But for an applicant to fill a gap in the priestly 
profession at the altar, one must search prayerfully and with 
patience along the highways and byways of this nominally 
Catholic land. 

D. American Public School. The solution for the first three 
of the difficulties here enumerated consists in the coming of 
American priests, and of priests from healthy Catholic centers, 
such as Ireland and Belgium. The solution of the fourth will 
be found in a Catholic party, the proper use of privileges, paid 
——. American Catholic college graduates and parish 
schools. 


The first four remedies were briefly explained in America for 
November 29. A word here in regard to the parish school. 

The problem is one of money no less than of personnel. Under 
Spain, Church and State were united. The Government paid a 
fixed monthly salary to bishops and missionaries, which, together 
with an annual subvention for building and repairs, was sufficient 
for the needs of the missions. With the advent of American 
rule, Church and State were immediately and completely separated 
and all financial assistance whatsoever automatically ceased. The 
sole means of support for the parish priest today are the stole-fees 
from baptisms, marriages and funerals. Collections are as yet, 
generally speaking, impossible, since they presuppose a constant 
circulation of money, week after week, which in turn presupposes 
well-regulated industries, sufficiently extended to be an important 
factor in the development of the country. Such industries, except 
in a few cases, are non-existent. 

The Islands are primarily an agricultural country and the 
average weekly salary of the laborer in the field can be set down 
at six pesos or three dollars in gold. Thousands receive their 
wages, not in money, but in shares of the crops they cultivate. 
Other thousands, not so easily contented, abandon the home of 
their fathers and with their families migrate to the plantations 
of Hawaii. Recent figures place the number of these emigrants 
at 10,000. Under these economic circumstances, what can the. 
parish priest do except become a ward of the nations until the 
time when Filipino Catholics, aided by American capital and 
consequent industrial development, will be able to carry on by 
themselves ? 

Woodstock, Md. Tt. J. FP. 
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Another? 
It is obvious 


Is One Church As Good As 

Y PEAKING of material structures, no. 
S that the little tin church beyond the tracks cannot 
fairly be ranked with Chartres or Cologne. If the refer- 
ence be to those associations of men and women, pro- 
fessing certain religious beliefs, and striving to attain 
certain religious ends, the answer must also be no. 

Catholics have no doubt whatever that Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, was very God, and they believe that the revelation 
which He brought into the world is infallibly true. They 
know that during the latter part of His blessed presence 
upon this earth He went among His people to teach them 
the ways of salvation. He did not teach that it made no 
difference what a man believed, provided his life was 
correct. Nor did He allow that God was indifferent as to 
the manner in which He was to be worshipped and 
served. 

His teaching to the contrary was clear and precise. 
He never agreed that “ one religion is as good as another ”’ 
but He announced certain truths, and said that if men 
did not believe them they would be damned. More than 
this, He commissioned certain men to teach in His name, 
vesting them with tremendous powers. He bade#them 
announce to the world whatsoever He had taught, and He 
said that whosoever heard and obeyed them, heard and 
obeyed Him. Nor did He come into the world for the 
relief merely of the men and women of His time 
and country. He obviously intended that His mission was 
to continue to the end of time, since poor suffering sinful 
‘humanity would ever stand in need of the gracious healing 
which it alone can give. Hence He provided, by His 
infinite power as God, for a society continuing to the 
end of time, against which the gates of Hell should never 
prevail ; for a society with well-marked grades and dffices, 
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to the head of which was reserved for all time and exclus- 
ively the right, authority, and duty to teach and govern 
in His Name. If Jesus Christ did not do these things, then 
the Gospels, as the modernists claim, are either the dreams 
of well-meaning visionaries, or they are documents written 
to sustain a delusion spreading, at the time they were 
drawn up, throughout the world. 


One Only Teacher 
OR it is evident from the Gospels that there is some- 
where in this world a religious authority empowered 
to teach as well as to rule. It is an authority for which no 
human parallel can be found. It imposes itself upon the 
minds and hearts of all men, and while its appeal is sweet 
and gentle, it asserts boldly that all who refuse to accept 
the truth as announced, shall be damned. This authority 
resides solely in the Catholic Church, and, indeed, is 
claimed by no other. Hence the Catholic Church is 
necessarily intolerant of error; hence she brooks no com- 
promise and acknowledges no equal. For she is conscious 
of her mission to which she may not be false, and she 
rests securely in the promise made by her Founder that 
He would be with her all days even to the consummation 
of the world. 

The Church, whose Divinely-appointed head, the Vicar 
of Christ, exercises the authority conferred by Jesus 
Christ, knows her own mind, and when occasion demands 
does not hesitate to speak it plainly. Throughout the 
centuries, and in practically every century since Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ascended to His Father in Heaven, men 
have risen up to usurp a share in the authority reposed 
in her, or to deny it wholly. She has invariably 


anathematized them, and has declared that all who 
followed them were in danger of eternal damnation. 
True to her trust, she could not do otherwise. The 


words of the Master are plain. “ He that heareth you 
heareth Me and he that despiseth you despiseth Me. 
Going therefore teach all nations what- 
soever | have commanded you He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned. Behold I am with you all 
days ” These words were not spoken in vain. 
They confer a power and impose a duty. The Church 
knows whatsoever Jesus Christ taught. She knows its 
supreme necessity in the work of salvation. She knows that 
she can, by the power of Christ residing in her, infallibly 
discern falsehood from truth, and that she must condemn 
error. Taught by the spirit of Christ, she points out that 
the slayer of souls may assume the guise even of an angel 
of light. But she is not deceived, and will not suffer her 
children to be deceived. Whatever the outward seeming 
of his life may be, the man who attempts to teach 
anything contrary to her doctrine, cannot be a shepherd, 
but must be a wolf that would break into the fold to 
slaughter. 
In brief, the Catholic Church holds and at all times has 
held that she alone is commissioned to teach and to govern 
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the souls of men. It is her exclusive office to break the 
bread of the Word and the Sacraments, of which she is 
the one Divinely-appointed guardian. Three hundred 
sects at war with one another and, not infrequently, with 
their own members, cannot represent the one doctrine 
which the Saviour of mankind came to teach. For Christ 
is not divided. Whosoever announces any doctrine con- 
trary to the truths contained in the deposit of Faith, or 
adds to that deposit or takes away from it, attacks the 
authority established by Jesus Christ Himself to lead all 
men in the ways of salvation. 


May Catholics Help Spread Heresy? 
ERESY is not a figment of the imagination. It is 
as real as cancer or smallpox or murder, and infin- 
itely more dangerous. No sane man would contribute in 
any way to the spread of disease in a community. Nor 
can any genuine Catholic contribute to the strengthening 
of any group or society pledged to teach heresy. 

To make the matter concrete, let it be supposed that 
subscriptions for the building of a Protestant cathedral 
have been opened. Let it be supposed, further, that this 
particular Protestant sect “ glories in its all-inclusiveness,”’ 
or, in plainer English, in its toleration of all manner of 
teachings which in fact, are soul-destroying blasphemies 
and heresies. May Catholics contribute to this fund, or 
directly induce others to contribute? 

What, it may be asked, is this Protestant cathedral for ? 
A Catholic cathedral is the peculiar church of the prelate 
whom the Holy Ghost has chosen for a post of exalted 
dignity, trust and authority. It represents, and, as far 
as may be possible, actually is, a magnificent monument 
testifying to the Divine origin of the Catholic Faith. It 
is the Mother of all the local churches. From its chair 
the Bishop teaches, at its altar he pontificates. It is, then, 
the center of religion and religious authority in the diocese. 

Heresy, ever “the ape of God” attaches a similar 
meaning to its cathedrals. They represent, in a degree not 
shared by other ecclesiastical structures, the religious 
denomination in whose name it is erected. As the Catholic 
cathedral represents the highest local authority in religion, 
so the Protestant cathedral is by intent, if not always in 
fact, the center of heretical doctrine. Its bishop is 
solemnly pledged to propagate a doctrine which Catholics 
are bound in conscience to anathematize as deadly. May 
Catholics, by contributing to the erection of a center 
of heresy, aid an official teacher of heresy to propagate his 
doctrines more effectively and more easily? The question 
seems to answer itself. 


The Cathedral’s President 
HIGH official in a Protestant cathedral now under 
erection, is the product of that extreme form of 
Protestantism, confined mostly to foreign shores, which is 
distinguished with difficulty from blank atheism. The 
reverend gentleman is learned in the learning of the Egyp- 
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tians; of the truths of the Christian religion, he has much 
to learn. As with many Protestant clergymen his teaching 
is largely a series of protests and denials. He has denied 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, a proceeding which 
follows logically enough from his seeming denial of the 
power of God to communicate Himself in intelligible form 
to His creatures. Miracles, in this very young gentleman’s 
philosophy, are impossible, and so the Resurrection of 
Our Lord goes by the board. Of course, as need hardly 
be said, he denies the existence of any authority which can 
bind the consciences of men. ‘That is true in religion 
which each man’s spiritual experiences certify to him as 
true. The words of Our Lord, to the effect that he who 
heareth you heareth me, and that if a man will not believe 
the doctrine proposed once for all, he shall be damned, 
are probably interpolations. In any case, they are not 
binding. 

Another clergyman in this sect, censured, it is true, but 
left in command of his church and his pulpit, preached 
week after week a doctrine which was utterly incom- 
patible with the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Another, also 
in defiance of his cathedral-building bishop, after import- 
ing a troupe of bare-footed dancers and tom-tom beating 
Indians to interpret the truths of religion to his flock, has 
repeatedly led the people in public invocation to various 
pagan deities. A third considers himself a priest, calls 
himself “ Father,” daily goes through the form of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, invokes the Saints, and prays for 
the dead. And lastly, more than one good easy parson 
in this denomination is content with “ the good old ways ”’ 
which are the ways of prayer and worship chosen largely 
by himself, and wonders what all the pother of Indians 
and authority and pagan deities and invocation of the 
Blessed Virgin, is about. But all agree on the one point 
of rejection of the authority of the Catholic Church, and 
all alike are heretics. 

From what school will the official teacher in this 
Protestant cathedral a generation hence be drawn? Will 
he attempt to offer the Holy Sacrifice or will he dedicate 
a chapel to the god Ra? Catholics have but one assurance, 
and that is that he will be a man pledged to the propaga- 
tion of heretical teaching. 

May Catholics contribute to provide this official propa- 
gator of heretical vagaries with more elaborate facilities 
so that this teaching may reach as many as possible? 
Again, the question answers itself. 


That All May Be One 
UT what we can do is to pray that God in His infinite 
mercy may give to all the inestimable gift of the One 
True Faith, and that they eschewing the vain pretenses 
of man and casting aside all fear and human respect, may 
generously embrace it. 
Some of us, for no merit of our own, were born in the 
household of the Faith. After long years some of us may 
forget that we too once wandered in the darkness and dis- 
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tress of heresy. May it not also be true that, secure in 
the inestimable grace that has been vouchsafed, we think 
too little or not at all, of the many who still remain outside 
the portals of the Church? St. Paul counted every suffer- 
ing as nothing if he could gain but one soul for Christ. 
It has been the mark of the Church in all ages to have 
thousands of glorious sons and daughters who leave all 
things to follow Jesus Christ in the apostolic life. It is 
a happy omen for the future of the Faith both in our 
own country and in pagan lands, that we Americans now 
have several foreign missionary societies, and that our 
young people are beginning to evince a spirit of zeal for 
souls not unworthy the generous zeal of their ancestors in 
the Faith. 

May all these holy efforts be blessed in fullest measure. 
But we must not be unmindful of nearly one hundred 
millions, not in the far reaches of the sea, not under frozen 
or burning skies, but at our own doors. They too are the 
sheep of our Lord. They are men and women for whose 
salvation He poured out the last drop of His Precious 
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Blood upon Calvary. In many ways we can help them to 
return to the Fold of Christ, where His Saving Blood 
will heal all their wounds. But for most of us, the chief 
if not the sole possible apostolic work for them will be 
our prayers, particularly during the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and after Holy Communion. 

We are on the eve of the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. The memory of 
the Wise Men who came from afar, the first of the 
Gentiles to be received by the Divine Child, still lingers 
sweetly in our memories. May we be inspired, we who 
in nothing else may presume to imitate the terrifying zeal 
of the great Apostle, to pray fervently during his Octave, 
that all our separated brethren may be one with us, not 
in compromise, or in any factitious external seeming, but 
through unreserved submission to the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. May they look up to behold the Star ever shining, 
and follow it to the Crib where the Divine Child, with 
Mary and Joseph, will stretch out His little Hands to 
them, and fill their hearts with a joy that is not of earth. 


Literature 


Faith in Fiction 

A MONTH rich in a literary and Catholic way, I take 

it, is one in which are published books by Mont- 
gomery Carmichael, Roger Pater and Enid Dinnis. These 
three authors, reminiscent of Monsignor Benson in his 
supernal stories, are in themselves spiritually akin. They 
base their romances on Catholic belief and adorn them 
with Catholic practises, they speak glibly of the super- 
natural, and they brazenly advocate a finely flavored asceti- 
cism. As a result, their books are somewhat esoteric; 
for only they who have reached Francis Thompson’s play- 
ful familiarity with God could have written them, and 
only they can enjoy them who have the more subtle appre- 
ciation of the Catholic spirit. 

Stories such as these must necessarily be regarded as 
futile, even silly and exasperating by the patrons of letters, 
“mercury type,” or by the superb “ aesthete: 1925 model.” 
To the merry columnists with the Broun complex, they 
seem as little connected with the reality of life as the bed- 
time stories told to children. The critic who called Mr. 
Carmichael’s romance “irritating” was expressing an 
honest opinion; and the one who found that “ it exalts 
every issue and reaction of God and humanity by the 
dim candle-light of recusant asceticism” was sincere in 
his ennui, though his words show a fine disdain of mean- 
ing. Literary critics of the day understand these books 
as fully as they do those written in ancient Aramaic. And 
their obscurantism reaches back to their first principles. 
When the critic genuinely enthuses over a novel that 
sweeps from one wild passion to another sybaritic affair, 
he must yawn over a romance that relates an inflexible 


fidelity to one spiritual love. When his ideal of beauty 
is that which is but skin-deep, and his supreme purpose 
is that of probing the ulcers which fester in the body 
social and politic, he cannot comprehend a writer who sees 
God in man and a miracle in prayer. And if he winks 
understandingly at marital infidelity and approves of many 
marriages simultaneously, he is blind to the virtues of a 
celibate ascetic who attains to a mystical union with God, 
and who, actually, has ecstasies. While many Catholics 
may not enjoy these books, they can nevertheless appre- 
ciate them; but few others, perhaps as few as Lot’s com- 
panions, can even faintly sniff at the meaning of what to 
them must appear pure jargon. 

In one of her most exalted sonnets, “ Thoughts in Sep- 
aration,” Alice Meynell describes the love that exists 
between two souls separated by a higher love; their angels 
are united, she says: 

They greet each other. 


Who knows, they may exchange the kiss we give, 
Thou to thy crucifix, I to my mother. 


There is a spiritual grandeur in such renunciation. It 
has the haunting profundity of the love of Dante for 
Beatrice, the pure immolation of that between Francis and 
Clare. Mr. Carmichael tells of another such love in his 
“ Christopher and Cressida” (Macmillan $2.00). When 
first they met, Cressida, the daughter of an Anglican 
clergyman, was but fifteen ; Christopher, a lad of eighteen, 
belonged to that ancient Mavourez family which never 
“made a marriage outside of the household of the Faith.” 
Within two hours of the time that they first saw each 
other, they pledged their undying troth. He knew that 
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she was the bride destined for him by Heaven, because he 
saw a lambent flame playing about her hair, a sign always 
granted to a Mavournez when he first saw his true love. 
But the parents of both of the young lovers objected 
to the marriage and it was agreed that they must wait 
until she had reached her twenty-first year. During the 
next six years they met but twice. 

Christopher had learnt of the beauty of God’s order in 
the universe from his saintly mother, he was granted 
apparitions and spiritual exaltations. Nevertheless he led 
a normal life, enjoyed sports, the theater and the dance, 
became an acute and successful banker and was the best- 
dressed man in London. He lived supremely happy within 
the limits of God’s law. When Cressida gained her major- 
ity she wrote to him that she had found a higher love, 
“the love of our Lord Jesus Christ Whose bride I 
become ””—in an Anglican nunnery. Thereupon, for 
Christopher, God’s order in the world became a fairy-tale, 
God’s will was a will-o’-the wisp, religion was a fraud 
and virtue a pestilential dream. He sought the reality of 
life in vice and pleasure. 

Four years later, there came a note from Cressida; she 
had mistaken her vocation, she had seen the true light of 
faith, she was his bride. But there came at the same time 
officers to lead him to prison for theft. Christopher, once 
more, sees God’s order in the universe, and he spends his 
four years of prison in repentance and _ expiation. 
Cressida awaits him, their fourth meeting, as he emerges 
from prison. But he rejects even a marriage like that of 
Henry and Cunegonda, since “love profaned can never 
be resumed.” He must enter upon a life of voluntary 
penance for his sins. Through twenty-seven years he 
labors as a supernumerary clerk, poor, lonely, joyless save 
for God’s love. Later, he joins the solitaries of the 
Sambuca and with them he dies. Cressida looks upon his 
features after his death; it is their fifth and last meeting. 
Within a week she too is dead, and their graves are side 
by side, and their tombstones bear single words, “ Chris- 
topher ” on his and on her’s “ Cressida.” 

Such a narrative cannot be judged by the same rule that 
measures current fiction. Asa tale of merely human love, 
it is depressing and futile and harshly insane. Christopher 
is a repellant snob and Cressida is a nebulous fantasy. 
Their conversations are strained heroics and their actions 
ridiculously stupid. True, there is poignancy in the emo- 
tions, there is a poetic fervor in the imagination, there is 
exquisite beauty in the style and technique. But the true 
significance of this romance is in its spiritual content. It 
portrays with acute understanding a human love that is 
unadulterated by bodily passion, one that reflects the divine 
love. It shows that God has ordered His universe with 
divine wisdom and that man has brought into it confusion. 
Christopher and Cressida are pawns in that great game of 
life for which God has drawn up the rules. 

Roger Pater is closely akin to Mr. Carmichael both in 
spirit and in tastes. Both of them delight in tracing pedi- 
grees, both are specialists in heraldry, and both make their 
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books dull by exploiting such subjects. They both love 
the antique relic and rejoice over rare editions. And 
they both choose their heroes from the old Catholic 
families that kept the Faith not only during persecution 
but even during the more dangerous period of toleration. 
Mr. Pater differs from Mr. Carmichael in as much as 
he stresses clairvoyance, clairaudience and other psychic 
phenomena. 

In “ My Cousin Philip” (Kenedy. $2.00), Mr. Pater 
tells of the tragedy and the joy of a saint. Philip’s youth 
had been idyllic; he, his sister and his cousin, the narra- 
tor’s father, had lived in a realm of romance and love. 
But tragedy crept into the paradise. It burst with all 
the suddenness and the fury of a maniac storm and in its 
wake it left the sister incurably mad, the cousin an enemy 
for life, and Philip with an existence that seemed blasted. 
All three were innocent victims. But Philip received a 
mysterious summons to the priesthood, he spent years of 
work in the slums and as a missioner, and in his late life 
retired to his ancestral home, where as a priest he was 
father to the tenants over whom he ruled as Esquire. 
His union with God, his self-mastery was that which only 
true saints attain. 

The value of this book is not in the undoubted artistry 
of the narrative, nor in the fine etching of a noble char- 
acter, nor in the high romance, nor yet in the quaintness 
that gives the impression of a clock turned back to many 
centuries ago. Its significance is in this: it presents for 
admiration a character who is so utterly simple that he 
believes in a spiritual element in life, one that is so 
reactionary that he makes of himself a “complete sur- 
render to God,” one so queer that he seeks peace and joy 
in the presencé of the Blessed Sacrament. The book 
shows a deep contempt for the ordinary ways of the 
world, and more so, for the ordinary subject-matter of the 
modern novel. 

In this trio of authors, Miss Dinnis plays the lighter 
and more graceful role. Though a convert, she is an 
instinctive Catholic and is remarkably at home in the 
Church. Her latest book, “ More Mystics” (Herder. 
$1.75), like her “ Mystics All,” is not mystical in a true 
sense. Her stories are just “ God’s Fairy Tales,” the feli- 
citous title of a former book. To Miss Dinnis, the Church 
is truly a fairyland where anything may happen. And she 
is a Peter Pan who lives in perpetual sunshine and youth. 
Miracles are quite ordinary events. Though the statue of 
Our Lady was still in its packing, Mopsy Green knelt 
before it in the Church; the ciborium was old and worn, 
but Kathleen actually saw a jeweled cup every morning 
at Communion; even though Father Flynn was dead for 
several hours, blind Barty attended the good priest’s mass. 
Only a sceptic can doubt the truth of these matters. The 
“nipper ” believes that God rides in a London bus, though 
some people may doubt it. Our Lord remained in a con- 
fessional for forty years, until poor Kate had been 
absolved ; this is true, for Michael saw Him entering and 
leaving the box. Old Father Anthony and bouncing little 
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Bobbins did prevent by prayer “the wicked man from 
writing his wicked book”; for the man tore his manu- 
scripts to shreds. 

Miss Dinnis produces an hypnotic state in the reader. 
We feel that things are “ real in a higher sense than we 
can understand”; we see a miracle at our elbow, meet 
with an apparition on the stairway, and notice something 
spiritual in a lamppost. Miss Dinnis evokes invisible 
presences and unseen forces for us, and throws a veil of 
symbolism and allegory over the world in as bewitching a 
way as Dunsany transports us to Elfland or Stephens 
admits us to the land of the Shi. But she is no purveyor 
of pollyanna piety, nor is she a mere weaver of fantastic 
fables. Beneath the alleged miracle she hides the hardness 
of a dogma; under her whimsy and humor she teaches a 
startling principle of asceticism. Her stories make one 
realize that the grace of God is in the world today. 

These three books have.a far larger aspect than their 
table of contents would indicate. I do not cry “ master- 
piece ” about them; but I do contend that they are some- 
what epochal. They, and the similar books by these same 
authors, are of a new genre in English Catholic literature. 
They indicate that the artistic influence of the Church is 
being felt in our tradition. Catholicism is the mother of 
the arts; it supplies inspiration in overwhelming measure 
to the poet, the painter and the sculptor, to the musician 
and the architect; its beauty and loveliness and sublimity 
never fade. But to have its full flowering, it must have 
an artist whom it can thrill, a Dante, a Michael Angelo, a 
Palestrina. Who knows but that these books may be 
the humble beginning of a great movement that may 
culminate in the great English Catholic mystical novel. 

Francis X. Tavsot, S.J. 


THE KINGDOM! 


We saw the Great Sword lifted, 

As it burned with love’s bold flame; 

And we drew our swords of a kindred strength, 

That were signed with a Living Name, 

And we vowed, by our shields, they would never be sheathed 
In the darkening night of shame. 


For a Great Star shone on our battle-camp— 
Shaped strong, like a Cross in form, 

Whose deathless light was proof against death, 
In the shock of an earthly storm. 

And we knew, ’though the hail of hell falls cold, 
The rain of Heaven falls warm. 


O our feet were shod with the steel of faith, 

And hope knit our breasts of mail; 

And against the flame of the Great Red Sword 

No enemy could prevail. 

And we knew that we marched with a Great White Chief, 
Whose leadership could not fail. 


By the light of that Star on our battle-camp, 

And the flame of the Lifted Sword, 

We sang a saintly song in the night, 

And we marched with a clean accord. 

For the Name that was flung to the reeling hosts, 

Was the Name of the Lord. J. Corson MILLER 
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REVIEWS 
By Lapistas Reymont. Translated 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


The Peasants: Autumn. 
by Micuart H. Dziewicki. 
$2.50. 

Recently, this work was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 
The present book is the first section of a four volume novel; 
the remaining three parts, “ Winter,” “Spring,” and “ Summer,” 
are soon to appear in English. It is a picture by a Pole of 
pre-war peasant Poland, a realistic picture that is terrible at times 
in its realism. The constant struggle with the soil, the cruelty of 
the climate, the grasping for land that colors every phase of 
life and hardens even the gentlest relationships are portrayed 
without pity or apology. For Reymont has drawn characters, not 
puppets. Though all of his characters live, few of them are 
appealing, except his children. And children of every clime and 
race are that. The physical prowess of men and women, their 
loves and hatred, their joys and sorrows, their brooding and 
their despair, as reflected in one season of village life in Poland, 
take up the pages of this volume. If it reveals the soul of the 
Polish peasant, it may be said that that soul is surely barbaric 
and that centuries of religion have failed to soften it. Of course 
it prays, in village church, in hut and cabin, in field and on farm. 
God and His saints are factors in peasant Poland, but Reymont’s 
picture does not make them greater factors than tavern drunken- 
ness, village gossip or village scandal. This is the puzzle of the 
picture. Is Catholicism a surface finish or is it a reality in the 
hard life of peasant Poland? Where does superstition end and 
religion begin? Hemon visualized French Canada in a few hundred 
pages, Hudson did the same for Gascony. Reymont takes an 
entire volume to tell how Mathias Boryna at sixty marries a young 
girl against the wishes of his family. There seems too much 
detail in Reymont’s work even though the detail, both narrative 
and descriptive, is carefully executed. G. €. Tt: 





One-Act Plays of Today. Selected by J. W. Marriotr. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard and Co. $2.00. 

This judicious and artistic collection of one-act plays contains 
not only every variety of the one-act form, but also the best of 
each type. Dunsany’s gripping “ Night at an Inn” represents the 
plot play; the “Followers” is an excellent model for character 
plays. There is a wealth of atmosphere in Ferguson’s “ Campbell 
of Kilmhor” while the “ Seraphic Vision” of Laurence Housman 
is an outstanding example of a finely wrought poetic drama which 
derives all of its beauty of expression, plot and atmosphere from 


the exquisitely beautiful character of Francis of Assisi. Some 
of the plays selected are not of the best technique. “The Boy 
Comes Home” is weighted down with an anti-climax. Gals- 


worthy’s “Little Man” is far too diffuse and bores because of 
the thesis that the author strives so mightily to illustrate. The 
splendid characterization in the play, however, compensates for 
many of its other defects. This collection makes most interesting 
reading ; in addition, it will be profitable as an anthology of models 
for those engaged in the study of one-act plays. E.B. 


Some Aspects of Modern Poetry. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Coming from a poet of such high repute as Mr. Noyes, the 
two outstanding thoughts in this volume of essays deserve con- 
sideration. The first of these views is about the modern poet, 
and the other concerns the coterie of literary critics. Mr. Noyes’ 
theory of poetry, if we may summarize a book in a sentence, is 
that the poetry of today must follow the poetry of the yester- 
days, that modern poetry is best when it is comparable to the 
traditional poetry. To prove his contention he instances the 
nonsense perpetrated by our later poetasters who have jumped the 
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traces, and praises the poets of an older generation. He wields 
a bold lance and does a mighty deed in this, for the foe is more 
than one hundred to one. In the first essay of the book, he gives 
unstinted praise to the really exquisite poet, Alice Meynell. He 
follows this by laudatory papers on Dobson and Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, whom he defends against the critics, and on the 
Americans, Longfellow and Emerson, whom he, perhaps, over- 
rates. He regards his poets with a poetic eye. He can speak 
masterfully of technique since he himself has labored over tech- 
nique; he can hear overtones because he has striven to sound 
them in his own poetry; and he can distinguish evanescent shades 
and delicate strokes because he has tried to draw them. Accord- 
ingly, his minute appreciation of words and lines, of rhyme and 
rhythm, of thought and imagination may be taken as authoritative. 
But the most gratifying aspect of this volume is Mr. Noyes’ 
defiance of the critics. He attacks their principles of art and 
their taste in stentorian tones. He complains most bitterly of the 
present chaotic state of literary criticism. Mr. Noyes has written 
a splendid book of appreciations; but he will have the sophis- 
ticated literati yapping at his heels. PF) me Ee 


Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days. By Epwarp LAROQUE 
TinKER. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 

Any book, to be successful, must answer a need, or at least a 
craving. If it creates a new need, if it arouses a craving or 
claims to purvey a new way for gratifying an old one, its writer 
ought to be convinced that the need, the craving, the way of grati- 
fying them, are legitimate. However, once the disease of author- 
ship has been caught, the itch for seeing oneself in print, is not 
easily cured by any lenitive compounded of sound ethics. To our 
mind, “ Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days” is an example of a 
book which can serve no purpose worth while. It has small dis- 
tinction of style. What the writer spreads out over more than 
three hundred pages, might well be told in thirty. The claim that 
the book is history is a poor defense. History, it is true, should 
give us facts. But certain facts in history are best told by a 
wise reticence. The scientific historian has learned to omit facts 
that are irrelevant and superfluous, because they do not elucidate 
his subject and only encumber his work. The striking facts in 
this book are “racy,” to be sure, but they are all of the same 
kind. There is repetition without further enlightenment, and that 
is bad rhetoric. The book is fitted for a clinic in depraved 
psychology; for the healthy mind it is nauseating. Biographers 
might well keep in mind that a few well-chosen statements would 
be amply sufficient to demonstrate the moral weakness of a 
man. F. M. 





The Bible and Common Sense. By Basit Kinc. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. ; 

The fruits of the Reformation are still with us. There was a 
time when individualistic tendencies drew men away from the 
rock of Peter, but respected the revelation handed down by the 
inspired Word of God. The situation is far different today. 
Dogma in the eyes of many has become a liability and the sole 
text of religion is not reason, but blind emotion. The philosophy 
of the age is dynamic rather than static. The modern groper 
after truth is satisfied to sip what appeals as sweet to his own 
proper, individualistic taste. Mr. King, in addition to being a 
popular novelist, is also a modern groper after religious truth. 
He accepts portions of both dogmatic and undogmatic Christianity 
simply and solely because they fit in with certain subjective cate- 
gories, the while he exhibits a broad sympathy and finds no fault 
with those who disagree with him. So it is that what he has 
written is more an evidence of a kindly heart than of a critical 
mind. | i an 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

G. K.’s Weekly.—When a man who sees things as they are and 
is not afraid to say what he thinks about them starts a new review, 
we are constrained to give the paper a hearty greeting. The first 
copy of G. K.’s Weekly has arrived. Its raison d’étre is to 
comment editorially on things as they are today and to offer true 
solutions. It is good to see Ronald Knox’s name heading a 
column. Hilaire Belloc writes on current events. There is plenty 
of sauce and piquant matter in this first number. 





Men and Life.—New light about the past shines out from the 
pages of “ The Medieval Society Romances” by Sarah F. Barrow, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Press. $2.50). In the preface we 
are told that the authur’s aim “is to define a type of medieval 
romance which in spirit and literary technique is the prototype 
of the modern psychological novel of manners.” The result is a 
book that shows a deep interest in the subject, and a most sincere 
and industrious effort. That these romances are a prototype of our 
modern psychological novels does not seem to be thoroughly 
established. However, for the student the book will open up 
many avenues for investigation, and it will increase his interest in, 
and respect for the works and the writers of days that have been 
popularly called dark, while in reality they blazed with light, days 
when books “ were made for kings and queens, clerks and knights 
who liked to hear fair words, for ladies and maidens who were 
very courteous and fair, and not for any other people at all. i 
——Not only the books of the past, but the great men of the 
past are relatively little known. Of the intimate details of the 
lives even of more recent heroes we have a singular lack of 
information. Canon Max. Caron, aware of this lacuna, has done 
his best to fill it in the case of “ Admiral de Grasse: One of the 
Great Forgotten Men” (Four Seas. $2.50). The Canon has 
helped to set before our eyes the heroism of one who saved the 
day for General Washington. 


Through Many Lands—The Rev. P. J. Chandlery, S.J., shortly 
before his death on January 12, prepared the fourth edition of his 
excellent “ Pilgrim Walks in Rome” (Pustet). The volume has 
been enlarged by the addition of such places as Tivoli, Frascati, 
Grotta Ferrata, Albano, Subiaco, Genezzano and Palestrina. The 
book will serve not merely as a guide to the Eternal City and its 
environs during the “ Holy Year,” but will be useful also to pil- 
grims long after this journey has ended in recalling many of the 
scenes that were witnesses of the life and miracles of the saints.— 
~-Among the pleasant holiday-books issuing from the press these 
days is “Grecian Italy” (Boni and Liveright. $3.00), by Henry 
James Forman. The volume is written by a gentleman in a most 
gentlemanly fashion. There is no carping and no flaunting of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority, but just a plain, and at times, humorous narra- 
tive of scenes and people that caught Mr. Forman’s eye in Sicily, 
Malta and Southern Italy, where vestiges of old Grecian civiliza- 
tion still linger. The author is a man of refined taste and much 
classical lore, and, as a consequence, delights his readers with 
most apt references and quotations from writers who were once 
the glory of Rome. The book is superbly illustrated in color and 
tone by Frederick R. Gruger who was a worthy companion of a 
very worthy explorer, both gentlemen——‘“ Far Eastern Jaunts ” 
(Holt. $3.50), by Gilbert Collins is an account of the author’s 
journey through China and Japan. It is a tourists diary re- 
counting phases of Oriental life calculated to appeal to the 
untraveled. The writer enjoyed his wanderings and in an easy 
flowing style communicates his enjoyment to the reader. The 
illustrations are beautiful———“ Tide Marks.” (Harpers. $4,00), 
too is a book of travel that leaves nothing to be desired. H. M. 
Tomlinson journeyed in a Dutch trading vessel, writing as he 
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went, through the gateway of the Red Sea to Singapore and on 
through the Malay archipelago. This handsome book is as 
replete with information as it is with amusement. Few travelers 
have made the records of their wanderings more readable-—— 
In so small a book that it can be slipped neatly into the pocket of 
the traveler, tourist or pedestrian are descriptions of the beauty 
spots of a land of tradition, song and story. “Things Seen in 
Normandy and Brittany” (Dutton. $1.50), gives the title; the 
author is Clive Holland. There is a brief account too of the 
interesting people and their peculiar customs; there are thirty 
illustrations and a map. 





Two Ancient Peoples.—In a little book of a hundred pages 
Athens is revealed: “The Hill of Athena” (Macmillan. $1.25), 
H. H. Powers. Assuming the person of a traveler who never 
grows old, the author takes us to the hill of Athena at the 
beginning of days and shows us the walled town, its crude archi- 
tecture, its crooked streets. Five hundred years later, ruins greet 
our return. Pisistratus, thoughtful and energetic, with a tyrant’s 
hand rebuilds on broader plans. Pericles welcomes us to a new 
Athens, master of the Delian league, to a new temple rich with 
Delian treasure. Sparta makes desolate the city. With Socrates 
and later with St. Paul we walk her streets, but how we miss 
their former beauty. Before we realize it, we have seen Athens 
in its intimate history; her heroes recalled to life have passed 
before our eyes, and live now vivid in our memory. It is a pleas- 
ure to meet an author who is a scholar but never a pedant, accurate 
but never dry.——Not less scholarly, but from its subject a bit 
less entertaining, is a small work comprising three essays on the 
ancient Jews. The title, “Early Hebrew History” (London: 
Robert Scott), by Harold M. Wiener, M.A., is a little misleading, 
for these essays are not a Jewish history, but a series of reflections 
on particular aspects of that history. The first essay offers 
some novel reflections of the divisive forces that, the author 
holds, manifested themselves in this race from the beginning. The 
second chapter, entitled “ The Law of Change in the Bible,” deals 
with the development of the Jewish law according to the exigencies 
of time and circumstance. Finally the author speaks of the Bible 
doctrines of responsibility, individual and national. In this last 
chapter he is less naturalistic, although he is reverent and 
scholarly throughout. 





The Mystery of Faith—Gratifying indeed is the growing love 
and interest shown in all that is connected with the sacrifice of 
the Mass. This interest is reflected in the press and the books 
both supply and create a demand. Excellent in every way is “ The 
Mass” (Macmillan), by the Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. This attrac- 
tive volume was evidently composed for the children of the parish 
schools, but older people, and even the clergy will not go through 
its pages without profit. Each part of the Mass is explained 
in simple and chatty language, and in chapters that please the 
eye and clarify divisions by a different grouping of the text. 
First in italics is a description of the actions of the priest at the 
altar, then the explanation of the specific part of the Mass in 
large print, and finally the text itself of the missal in smaller 
print in Latin and English followed by further remarks and 
explanations. Excellent illustrations drawn from objects in the 
catacombs and other classic models help wonderfully to bring 
out the text. This book should be used for the religion classes 
in every parish school.——Slightly different and not intended for 
school use, “ The Liturgy of the Roman Missal” (Kenedy. $2.50), 
is a translation from the French of Dom Leduc and Dom Baudot, 
O.S.B. It takes up respectively the Mass for Sundays and for 
the principal feasts of the year including Rogation Days and 
other special times. It explains the changes in the spirit of the 
Church in the course of the liturgical year and gives the historical 
development of the different feasts. It is full of instruction—— 
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“The Sacrifice of the Mass” (Perth: Dwyer and Carroll), by 
the Rev. John C. McMahon, M.A., is intended also for children 
and might almost be called an abridgement of the first work men- 
tioned above. Still it has its differences. It goes, for instance, 
into the history and nature of sacrifice and explains some of the 
signs and figures of the Old Law.——Finally a neat and compre- 
hensive “Liturgical Prayer Book” (Kenedy. $2.25), will serve 
well for devout attendance at the Holy Sacrifice It includes Sun- 
days and the principal feasts of the year giving their different 
prayers both in Latin and in English. 





The Golden West.—The well-known historian of the California 
Missions, Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., who has given so 
many years of research and of writing to the elucidation of his 
subject, has produced another volume belonging to a new series. 
“San Francisco or Mission Dolores” (Franciscan Herald Press), 
lies between very attractive covers and is illustrated by many 
old and instructive cuts. It gives a detailed account of the 
history of the mission of St. Francis from the discovery of the 
bay country in 159% to the appointment of José Sadoc Alemany 
as Archbishop of San Francisco in 1854. The history is well 
documented and portions of it are exceedingly interesting. “The 
author aimed,” as stated in the preface, “solely at accuracy, 
brevity, clearness and completeness.” But some reservations must 
be made with regard to brevity and clearness. In the opening 
chapters the narrative lacks clear continuity, and there are parts 
where the paragraphs become a mere chronicle of events. 





Fiction.—In his latest book, “ The Thundering Herd” (Harper. 
$2.00), Zane Grey has surpassed himself both in descriptions of 
men and scenes and in fine play of human emotions. He has given 
us an outstanding story that is both clean and thrilling, a book 
that deserves to be treasured by evefybody who loves American 
fiction but especially by residents of the west country. Across his 
pages move thousands of buffalo doomed eventually to extinction 
because of the value of their pelt to hunters, and rough pale-faced 
men and Indians, too, who resent and dispute the strangers’ 
invasion of their land. The tale is without doubt most wonder- 
ful, indeed a powerful description of life on the plains, one of 
those stories that makes the reader realize that all artists are not 
yet dead. 

Herbert Quick completes his trilogy in “ The Invisible Woman ” 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). The two preceding volumes were 
“Vandemark’s Folly” and “The Hawkeye.” This third story 
treats of the development of the Middle West just at the period 
when woman was breaking into the world of affairs. Though it 
contains much splendid historical background and has many fine 
passages and startling incidents, it has nevertheless many weak 
spots. The drab and the sordid in life may be handled artistically, 
but rare are the modern novelists who are artists. 

Mystery, love and humor are combined in “Diana of Kara- 
Kara” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), by Edgar Wallace. This is 
the fourteenth mystery story by Mr. Wallace; there seems no 
reason why he should not write another, provided it be as good 
as “Diana.” He has furnished many surprises that are out of 
the ordinary, he has outlined a group of characters that are original 
and has evolved a plot that is punctuated with laughs. Tired 
readers of tiresome fiction, therefore, owe him a great deal. 

There is the germ of a good story in “The House of Prophecy” 
(Seltzer. $2.00), by Gilbert Cannan. But in his too apparent 
effort to be profoundly psychological he has achieved only 
obscurity. The characters are well conceived and the setting 
supplies an opportunity for the study of economic and social 
problems. But the author’s own reflections and the conversations 
of his characters are so incoherent that the reader is unable to 
discover just what these problems may be. 
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Education 
The American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation 

HE fifth annual meeting of the American Catholic 

Historical Association was held in Philadelphia on 
December 29, 30, 31, 1924. Dr. Henry Jones Ford, pro- 
fessor-emeritus of politics at Princeton University, acting 
president since the lamented death of Gaillard Hunt on 
March 20, 1924, was elected president. The other officers 
chosen at the meeting are Dr. Parker T. Moon, of the 
Department of History at Columbia, first vice-president ; 
Rev. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
second vice-president ; Rt. Rev. Monsignor C. F. Thomas, 
of Washington, treasurer; Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D., of 
the Catholic University, secretary; Rev. Stanislaus 
Toreseiweig, of the Catholic University, assistant secre- 
tary, and Miss Frances Trew, of Washington, archivist. 
The executive council consists of the ex-president of the 
Association, Dr. L. F. Flick, of Philadelphia; Professor 
Robert H. Lord, of Harvard University; Dr. James J. 
Walsh, of New York; Dr. C. H. McCarthy, of the Cath- 
olic University, and Very Rev. Francis J. Siegfried, of 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook. 

At the first public meeting Dr. James J. Walsh made 
the opening address on “Cures and the Church.” He 
pointed out that from the earliest times religions have 
always claimed Divine powers because of the cures effected 
through them. The temple-hospitals in Egypt were hos- 
pitals in the modern sense of the word inasmuch as they 
gathered materials with regard to symptoms and diagnosis 
of disease and noted remedies. But they were temples in 
the sense that the patients expected help largely through 
the good will of the gods, and the intermediary effect of 
the priests. In Greece and Rome the same thing was true 
and the great health resorts of the Greeks as at Epidaurus 
were built around temples of Aesculapius. Ex votos of 
various kinds were hung up in these temples, images of 
hands and feet and of various internal organs, either in 
the hope of cure or as a token of gratitude for relief. At 
present, there are more than a hundred healing religions 
in this country, and at all times there has been a tendency 
for people to believe in cures through the heavenly powers, 
though no good reason existed for thinking that these 
powers had anything to do with them. 

The Church has steered a very careful course in this 
matter, and from the very beginning has guarded against 
self-deception. One of the Evangelists, St. Luke, was 
providentially a physician, occupying a very definite place 
in the tradition of scientific medicine between Hippocrates 
and Galen. St. Luke took the miracles of the Lord as 
they were reported in ordinary language. On the evidence 
before him he stated them in medical terms, and he made 
it clear that they were cures not of neurotic symptoms 
but of organic ills. As soon as the Church was free, hos- 
pitals were organized for the ailing poor. The Church 
taught, as always, that the “prayer of faith shall save 
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the sick man,” but the practical rule of life was, “ pray 
as if everything depended on God, but do everything pos- 
sible for the ailing, as if everything depended on the phy- 
sician and his medicines.” 

Mr. Hoffman Nickerson of New York read a paper 
on “ Historical Sctiolarship and the Reunion of Christen- 
dom.” Himself the author of a volume on the Inquisition 
which serves to show how much exaggeration has raised 
what was a question of necessary Church discipline into 
a supposedly serious stigma on the Church’s history, he 
has good reason to know what history may mean in 
helping many outside of Church to draw near to the his- 
toric mother of Christendom. 

In his presidential address, “ A Change of Climate in 
Historical Outlook,” Professor Henry Jones Ford traced 
the great modification of view that has come over history 
since the time when Robertson wrote his history of the 
Emperor, Charles V. Robertson caused a veritable sensa: 
tion by his favorable views toward that monarch, and 
wrote of Spain in terms which drew on his devoted head 
a large amount of denunciation. But he has been justified 
by the verdict of history. The editors of “ The Cambridge 
Modern History ” declared that history has been for cen- 
turies a conspiracy against the truth, using almost the 
exact words that had been employed by the Comte de 
Maistre a hundred years before. At last that conspiracy is 
breaking up. This constitutes “the change of climate ” 
in the historical outlook which has taken place in such 
striking fashion since the time when Cardinal Newman 
wrote on “ The Present Position of Catholics in England.” 

Among the papers presented at this session that deserve 
special notice was that on “ The Irish Monks and the 
Transmission of Learning,” by Professor Hugh Graham 
of St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Minnesota, the author of 
a recent book on that subject. Dr. Graham has shown that 
all the claims made for Ireland, as the Island of Saints 
and of scholars, are not only true, but can be substantiated 
to a degree far beyond what was thought even a genera- 
tion ago. Mr. Michael Williams, of New York, editor of 
the Commonweal, spoke on “ The Literary Treatment of 
History.” He emphasized the fact that when history is. 
treated literarily, in the better sense of that word, it be- 
comes extremely interesting and attracts a larger group 
of readers. As Froude said a generation ago, and no one 
was in a better position to know than he, that “ when his- 
tory is interesting it is likely to be false, and when it is 
true it is deadly dull.” But there is a definite medium be- 
tween historical fiction and true, but all too literal, his- 
tory 

There was fresh material in the papers on “ Some 
Causes of the Decadence of Spain,” by Francis J. Tschan 
of Pittsburgh, and “ Anti-Catholic Movements in the 
United States,” by Rev. Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., of 
Austin, Texas. “ William of Wykeham and the Founding 
of Winchester School,” by Dr. Edwin J. Ryan, of the 
Catholic University, brought out particularly the awful 























































havoc wrought by the Black Death on the Church in the 
fourteenth century and the necessity for special efforts 
for the revival of education which William of Wykeham 
fostered so sedulously. The “ History of Child Care in 
the Church,” by John Foote, M.D., Professor of Chil- 
dren’s Diseases at the Medical School of Georgetown 
University, was a fine review of the Church’s care of 
infants. Dr. Flick, in his discussion of “ What America 
Has Got Out of the Melting Pot from the Catholic,” 
startled his auditors by finding documents which seemed 
to indicate that Queen Elizabeth of England had tried to 
afford asylum for persecuted Catholics in England in 
her reign by making very liberal grants in the charters for 
colonies to be founded and mainly peopled by Catholics. 
This fifth annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association indicates that much may be accom- 
plished for the benefit of the Church by a nationally organ- 
ized body bringing together men from all parts of the 
Union. The next meeting will take place in conjunction 
with the American Historical Association and related 
societies, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Christmas week, 1925. 


J. W. 


Sociology 


“The Children’s Amendment” 

ONGRESS has submitted to the States for ratifica- 

tion an amendment which proposes to give to it 
power to legislate prohibiting and controlling the labor 
of children under eighteen years of age. Three State 
legislatures have already rejected the proposal, two have 
ratified it. During the coming winter forty-two legisla- 
tures will meet; definitely organized lobbies will endeavor 
to secure ratification in at least thirty-five of those States 
during the next three or four months. 

If the Federal Government undertakes to control the 
labor of children, it must adopt an extensive supple- 
mentary program. It must supplement the child-labor law 
with a compulsory-education law, provide schools for 
children to attend, secure teachers for those schools, pro- 
vide for the regular taking of the school census and for 
the enumeration annually of children of school age, for 
prosecution for truancy, and do the manifold other things 
necessary to make the school function. It must likewise 
exercise control over community health and over public 
welfare, even to the extent of making provision for phy- 
sical and mental inspection of all the children in the land, 
for quarantines, for children’s allowances, for placing-out, 
for probation, for commitments, paroles and preventive 
activities. The program cannot be complete without 
national minimum-wage laws, and it must include super- 
vision if not control over marriage. 

A few words concerning marriage legislation in its con- 
nection with the proposed child-labor legislation. If, to be 
consistent, Congress enacts a compulsory school-attend- 
ance law to keep the child in school until he is to be allowed 
to become employed, Congress will find itself in the sad 
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predicament one of our cosmopolitan centers experienced 
two years ago when it arrested two girls for truancy, 
only to find them pleading that they could not attend school 
and cook for their husbands at the same time. In 1923, 
4 States were reported as recognizing as valid the 
marriages of boys 14 years of age; 3 States, those of boys 
16 years of age; 4 States, those of boys 17 years of age; 
5 States, those of girls 12 years of age; 1 State, those 
of girls 13 years of age; 10 States, those of girls 14 years 
of age; 11 States, those of girls 15 years of age; 11 States, 
those of girls 16 years of age. The census of 1920 reports 
that there were in continental United States 3,173 married 
boys, 118 widowed boys, and 35 divorced boys under 15 
years of age; 5,554 married girls, 269 widowed girls, and 
57 divorced girls under 15 years of age. It reported 
further 1,600 married and 82 widowed or divorced boys, 
and 12,834 married and 499 widowed or divorced girls 15 
years of age; 3,222 married and 144 widowed or divorced 
boys, and 41,826 married and 1268 widowed or divorced 
girls, 16 years of age; 7,699 married and 266 widowed 
or divorced boys, and 90,930 married and 2,792 widowed 
or divorced girls seventeen years of age. It is quite clear 
that these child-husbands cannot be relieved of their 
family responsibilities, cannot be freed from the obligation 
of supporting wives and children, cannot be dispossessed 
of those duties; child wives who have lawfully assumed the 
burdens of hearth and home cannot arbitrarily be torn 
therefrom. The program of the Government must be 
complete; if it would legislate upon child labor, it must 
legislate for these married children as well as for the 
unmarried ones. Are we to be asked for an amendment 
giving Congress power to legislate on marriage? - 

What is to be the legal status of children fifteen or six- 
teen years old who disobey the projected laws? The 
United States today has no juvenile courts; it has no 
system of juvenile probation; it has no parental schools 
for the disciplining of children who would disobey its 
iaws. In his message to Congress on December 3, 1924, 
President Coolidge called attention to the fact that the 
National Government now has no reformatories for 
offenders of either sex, and that convicted offenders fall 
into contact with hardened criminals; and moreover, that 
it does not provide special training “ to reestablish in them 
the power to pursue a law-abiding exstence in the social 
and economic life of the nation.” President Coolidge 
called for these reforms. Surely we do not wish to utilize 
the Federal penitentiaries as continuation schools! Would 
not the people of the United States do well to hesitate 
to give Congress a mandate to legislate more youthful 
criminals into existence, until that Congress emerges 
from its present careless indifference toward the demand 
for scientific reform of our antiquated criminal law? 

Organized protection of children is scarcely half a 
century old; organized movements for child-labor reform 
are hardly two decades old. Yet today every one of the 
forty-eight States has a child-labor law of some kind; 
seventeen States have laws that meet the most exacting 
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standards that reformers dare to hope Congress may 
establish. The Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, says in its publication, ‘“ Child Labor in 
the United States, Ten Questions Answered,” page 9: 

The Census of 1920 records a considerable decrease since 1910 
in the number of children reported at work. Although the total 
child population 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, increased 15.5 
per cent during this period, the number of working children 
reported decreased almost half (46.7 per cent). 

Later in the same publication the Bureau says: 

State standards relating to the employment of children were 
raised in a number of States during this period. Laws fixing the 
minimum age for going to work were strengthened in at least one- 
half of the States, either by raising the age or by increasing the 
number of occupations to which the law applied, or in both ways. 
In many States these measures were supplemented and the number 
of child workers considerably reduced by raising the educational, 
physical, or other requirements which a child must meet before 
being permitted to go to work. The number of States fixing a 
maximum working-day of eight hours for children under 16 
in any considerable number of occupations increased from 7 to 
28, and the number of those having no prohibition of night work 
of such children fell from 23 to 7 during the decade. The possi- 
bility of adequate enforcement of these various regulations was 
increased by both legislative and administrative action. More- 
over, the standards of compulsory education laws were generally 
raised so that fewer children could leave school for work. 
Although these laws may not be well enforced in many localities, 
in 1920 every State at least had such a law, while in 1910 there 
were seven States without compulsory education provisions. A 
new type of legislation, providing for the part-time education of 
employed children during their working hours, was passed during 
the decade in 22 States. This legislation undoubtedly had an 
influence upon the extent of child employment in 1920 in com- 
munities where continuation schools had been started, since, as 
in the case of restriction of hours, employers are said to be loath 
to hire persons for whom special arrangements must be made. 

The issue is not child-labor reform, for if it were there 
could be no negative. The issue is whether that reform 
shall come through an amendment to the Constitution and 
supplementary legislation, or through the continued activi- 
ties of the States that have brought us so far during the 
past ten or fifteen years. There is no argument for the 
amendment, none for a change in policy. Let us rally 
to the support of the State; let us help the State bear the 
burdens that are constitutionally hers; let us give mo- 
mentum and weight to the work the State is already doing. 
The effort to induce the States to ratify this amendment 
will with shifted emphasis induce them to move on to 
consolidation of the ground already gained and to extend 
their amelioration of the lot of childhood. 

F. W. Grose. 


Note and Comment 


Catholic President 
for Switzerland 


LTHOUGH only 1,500,000; or, forty-one per cent 

of the citizens of Switzerland are Catholics, Jean 
Marie Musy, one of the Catholic Deputies of the Canton 
of Fribourg, has been elected President of the Republic 
for 1925. The Liverpool Catholic Times gives these per- 
sonal details about him: 


He is a native of the canton, where he was born in 1881. He 
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made his studies at the Catholic University there, and at the 
age of thirty-six was elected to the local Council of the canton. 
In 1914 he was elected as one of its deputies to the Swiss Par- 
liament. In 1919 he was placed at the head of the Ministry of 
Finance, and held that position till his election as President. He 
was chosen by 172 votes against. 50. He returned to Fribourg 
immediately after the voting and was given an enthusiastic public 
welcome. The whole city was hung with flags and at the railway 
station representatives. of all the public bodies and local organiza- 
tions awaited his arrival, accompanied by crowds of students and 
citizens with bands and banners. A procession through the streets, 
a reception at the city hall, a Te Deum in a neighboring church, 
and a general illumination in the evening made up the day’s pro- 
gramme. 


The President of the Republic is elected annually by 
the Legislature which meets at Berne. Lucerne and the 
Forest Cantons, the original home of Swiss freedom, are 
almost entirely Catholic. 


The British Press 
and the Pope 
HE English Catholic News Service expresses its con- 
clusion that the Catholic Church and the Holy 
Father are in these days receiving a fair, if not always 
an accurate, treatment in the secular press of England. It 
notes, for instance, that the Referee, one of the secular 
Sunday papers, gives to its chief leading article the unac- 
customed heading, “ The Chair of Peter.” The paper is 
evidently impressed with the inauguration of the Holy 
Year, to which even the London Times devotes its leading 
article, and it has this comment to make: 

In this country we no longer speak of Rome as the Scarlet 
Woman, though our determination to maintain our religious free- 
dom is not the less resolute for that. We are not content to 
admit certain pretensions, but only the bigots among us refuse 
to recognize the Pope as the central figure of Christendom. 

Let us put it that if ever there could be again a real Ecumenical 
Council one could well think of the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the right of the dais and the Patriarch of Constantinople on the 
left, but not of anyone but the Pope in the Chair. 

The Referee, as the News Service remarks, pictures the 
Pope in rather strange company, but it goes right to the 
mark “in placing those who refuse to recognize the Pope 
as the central figure of Christendom.” 


Daily Communion 
and Football 


HE frequency with which Holy Communion is re- 
ceived by the members of the famous Notre Dame 
football squad is the subject of the following communica- 
tion that appeared in the issue of the Baltimore Catholic 
Review for January 10. The letter is an answer to an 
inquiry made by Father Tragesser and is signed by the 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University. 
Out of forty-five members of the ’varsity football squad this 
fall five were non-Catholics. Only one of these was a member 
of the “first string,’ Noble Kizer, and he is so far from being 
a Kluxer that as captain of the basketball team he brought his 
team to Holy Communion this morning, and brought them around 
this afternoon for medals before they left for Minneapolis to 


play the University of Minnesota. 
The average member of the team will average about 200 Com- 
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munions during the 200 days of the school year. Some of them 
receive daily Communion during the football season, and then 
take a long ‘leep for a few weeks. Others go steadily throughout 
the year. A few go rarely, but there is only one member of the 
team who has a monogram who goes as seldom as once a month. 

They are excellent fellows, and they preach daily Communion 
by word as well as by example. At the first student meeting of 
this year the captain of the team, Adam Walsh, told the students 
that if they stayed close to the basement chapel and remembered 
the team in Holy Communion, they would win every game this 
year. The average per day this fall was 870—and we won the 
games. 

On all the football trips this fall, arrangements were made in 
advance for Holy Communion on every day of the trip. This re- 
quired a rather long fast on occasions, but the boys never missed. 
Trips are frequently interrupted for this. The only time a trip 
was not interrupted for this during the past two years was last 
year, before the Nebraska game. Lincoln is a hard town to get 
to in the morning, and to avoid a long wait in Omaha the coach 
decided to go straight through on Friday morning. 


Surely a glorious record of Eucharistic fervor that 
fully equals the unmatched football prestige of the Notre 
Dame team of 1924. “I hope,” concludes Father O’Hara, 
“that it will serve for the inspiration of others as much 
as it serves to help us here.” 





Largest Families 
in Miners’ Homes 


HE largest American families are found among our 

coal miners. That is the evidence furnished by the 
Department of Commerce in its recently collected statis- 
tics. The highest average number of children born in 
families where the age of the fathers ranges between 45 
and 49 years was 8.1. This was found in the families of 
coal miners. The lowest, which is 3.3, occurs in the fami- 
lies of dentists, physicians and surgeons. So again where 
the age of the fathers ranges between 40 and 44 years 
the highest average, or 7, exists in the homes of coal 
miners. Here the families of architects rate lowest, with 
an average of 2.8. The ages of fathers between 45 and 
49 and between 40 and 44 were selected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for its research work because they 
“on the whole probably represent completed families.” 





A Catholic 
Broadcasting Station 


NDER the patronage of his Eminence Cardinal 

Hayes the Paulist Fathers will soon have a power- 
ful radio broadcasting station installed as WPL at their 
community house, Fifty-ninth Street and Columbus Ave- 
nue, New York. Upon completion of WPL as a 500-watt 
station by the Western Electric Company it will broadcast 
on a wave length of 405 meters. The Rev.- Claude J. 
Pernin, S.J., dean of the Extension School of Loyola 
University, Chicago, is perhaps the pioneer Catholic broad- 
caster. His “ Twenty Minutes of Good Reading” has 
been a regular feature every Thursday night for the past 
three years at station KYW, Chicago. This station was 
the third to be established in the United States. On 
Christmas eve the Rev. L. A. Tieman, pastor of the 
Sacred Heart church, Cincinnati, had his Midnight Mass 
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radioed from a local station, and has since received a 
number of communications thanking him. Bishop Kelly 
of Grand Rapids wired him: 

“This radio broadcasting is, indeed, the handmaid of 
religion.” 

Other messages expressing pleasure and gratitude came 
from Tucson, Ariz., (two thousand miles away), Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Raleigh, 
N. C., Lancaster, Pa., Louisville, Ky., Dayton, O., and 
other cities. Miss Amelia Goebel, Marietta, O., a sixty- 
year-old invalid, was able to make a spiritual Communion 
by “listening in” at the Communion of the Midnight 
Mass. 

A Jewish lady of Pittsburgh, Pa., wrote: “ Thanks to 
WLW. I heard a Christmas Mass the first time in my 
life and it was charmingly beautiful, especially for me a 
‘shut-in’ for seven years.” 

The use of the radio as a handmaid of religion is thus 
gradually increasing. 





Memorial to the 
“Saint of Oregon” 


WENTY dollars a month, that is the salary 

Father Felix Bucher, S.D.S., a missionary who for 
thirty years has labored for our American Indians at 
St. Michael’s Mission, Grand Ronde, Ore., is drawing. 
But it is more than his predecessor, Father A. J. Cro- 
quet, who for thirty-eight years labored among these 
same Indians, and was the founder of the Mission, 
ever received. The latter is known as the “Saint of 
Oregon” by the humble people who hold his name in 
veneration. Father Bucher has now undertaken the 
laudable enterprise of erecting a fitting memorial to 
him. Its main purpose is to preserve the Faith among 
the Indians in that region, whose children no longer 
are granted the opportunities given to their fathers. 
Few realize the new difficulties confronting our Indian 
missions owing to the withdrawal of Government help 
from our Sisters’ schools. Father Bucher says: 


For thirty years the Indian youth of Grand Ronde had the benefit 
of a Sisters’ school. First the Holy Name Sisters, and then the 
Benedictine Sisters of Mount Angel. With the closing of the 
Government school there ended also the activity of the Sisterhoods, 
so beneficial for three decades. 

Every day my longing for the “revival” of the good old days, 
when there was a happy home for the Indian boys and girls under 
Christian auspices, is becoming stronger and deeper. We have a 
number of Indian children, and I pray to God that our plan for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the Indian children of Grand 
Ronde, and in particular for the Indian orphans, may be brought 
to a successful issue. 


Here then is a practical way of helping our own 
home missions in a truly critical situation. Send a 
contribution for this worthy memorial to the “Saint 
cf Oregon,” that will enshrine his name in a Sisters’ 
school and orphanage for the Indian children of Grand 
Ronde. 





